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THE PRESIDENT’S CARNATION. 


J N HER THE CARNATION 
HIS CEPTIONS, PRESIDENT McKINLEY USUALLY HONORS A LITTLE CHILD BY BESTOWING UPO 
” — “Sasen ae WEARS ON THE LAPEL OF HIS COAT.—Drawn ror “ Lestiz’s WEEKLY” By T. Dart WALKER. 
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What Cuba [lust Do! 


(Contributed especially to Leslie's Weekly by Senator John M. 
Thurston, of Nebraska.) 

BEYOND a doubt the 
Teller resolution is binding 
on the United States in that 
we must not seek to set up 
our sovereignty in Cuba. 
As to a full interpretation 


of-all that the Senate in- 
tended in passing that res- 
olution there is perhaps 
chance for sincere differ- 


ences of 





opinion. The 
Monroe doctrine is as vital 
a force in American affairs 
as ever it was. The_posi- 
tion that this government has assumed will not permit any 
foreign power to exercise sovereignty on this continent, or 
on any islands adjacent, except, of, course, in the case of 
the foreign Powers that already possess such sovereignty. 
Nor can we permit any of these Powers to extend their 
sovereignty. 

Our people stand by the Monroe doctrine. « It is not ob- 
solete, and never will be. Our people will never give it up, 
even should war become necessary in order to defend it. 
We would fight as quickly for the maintenance of this his- 
toric principle as we would for any purpose that can be 
conceived. If a European nation, seeking to enforce a 
claim against an American government, were to temporarily 
land a military force, that would not necessarily be a.viola- 
tion of the Monroe doctrine. At the same time, so far as 
Cuba is concerned, that would be running’ so close to the 
line that I doubt if we would for a moment think of per- 
mitting it to be done. 

Cuba's independence must be given in accordance with 
the action of Congress. We could not annex the island 
except by the full and free consent of her people, without 
violating the solemn pledge that we took before the world. 
We promised to secure for Cuba a free and stable govern- 
ment ; while the pledge was perhaps not given in these ex- 
act words, yet that was our freely declared purpose. Hav- 
ing driven Spain out we have unquestionably the right to 
remain in control until we do secure free and stable govern- 
ment, guarded by such. provisions as we feel will insure 
peace, quiet, and free government in the island, and con- 
tinue Cuba in friendly relations with the United States. 

There has been some unwarranted talk about the pos 
sibility of the Cubans starting a revolution against us. 
The Cubans cannot start sueh a rebellion while we are oc- 
cupying their territory for the purpose of assisting them 
to forma good government. , We cannot decide the future 
of Cuba at this session of Congress. The time is too short. 
We ought not to act hastily. Above all, we must fully con- 
sider just what we ought to require from the Cubans, 
either in their constitution, or in treaty stipulations. 

In this matter there can be no doubt of our right. The 
Cubans should recognize our guardianship—not perhaps as 
fully as they would under a protectorate, but they ought 
to recognize that we stand sponsor before the world for 
their peace. They should give us assurances that in certain 
contingencies they will seek our advice and support in 
order that international complications may be guarded 
against in advance. 

One of these contingencies covers Spanish bonds to the 
amount of about $400,000,000, held mostly in France and 
Germany. There is quite evidently a strong feeling in 
Europe that Cuba ought to be held for these bonds, and ac- 
cept them either in fullor in part. Europe believes that 
these bonds, while being nominally an obligation-of Spain’s, 
are really the debt of Cuba. They were issued for Cuban 
purposes, and, so far as it appears on the surface, were 

used for Cuban expenses—most of it, of course, in main- 
taining a large army in Cuba, which was necessary from 
the Spanish point of view, though hardly from the stand- 
pointof the Cubam people. The acknowledgment of these 
Spanish bonds ought to be expressly prohibited in the con- 
stitution that the delegates of the Cuban people are now 
engaged in framing. 
(Continued on page 203.) 


SENATOR JOHN M. THURSTON, 
OF NEBRASKA, 





. Presidential Inaugurations. 


GrorGE W ASHINGTON’s first inauguration as President took 
place in New York, then the seat of government, on April 30th, 
1789, eight weeks after the legal inauguration day. His lateness 
in arriving on the scene and the backwardness in the arrange- 
ments for the ceremonies caused the delay. 

Jobn Adams, angered at his defeat'by Jefferson, left Wash- 
ington for home in his carriage before daybreak on March 4th, 
1801, so as not to witness the installation of his successor, Jef- 
ferson’s first inauguration (and he was the first -President.to be 
inducted into office in Washington) gave ‘rise to a myth—that 
which says that he rode on horseback to the Capitol, hitéhed bis:. 


horse to a post, and went in unattended and took the oath of fs Ae: 


Patrick Henry, and Jefferson, and an associate of Hamilton 
Robert Morris, and Pinckney, Marshall, in his interpretation of 


the Constitution, was swayed by neitber party nor section. Dis 
integration was threatened at one time from the North as wel 
as the South. Secession was preached in the Hartford conven 
tion of 1814 as in the South Carolina assemblage of 1860. Pick 
ering, Cabot, and the rest of the Essex junta of New Englan 
Federalists, equally with Robert Toombs and Jefferson Davis 
menaced the Union. 

Against this tendency, wherever and under whatever Condi 
tions it asserted itself, Marshall threw the decisive weight of hi 
logic and power. ‘‘ Nearly every State in the Union in turn 
has been brought up for sentence. Georgia, New Jersey, Vii 
‘ginia, New Hampshire, Vermont, Louisiana, Missouri, Ken 


fice—which does duty to this day, This is a fable, which onigesetaicky, Obio. Pennsylvania, Maryland. New York, Massachu 


jnated long afterward, but which has been repeated at every 
inauguration in the past sixty or seventy years, and which will 
be heard this March. The Aurora, a prominent paper of that 
day, of the date of March 11th, 1801, shows that the inaugura- 
tion was attended with some rather elaborate ceremonies, con- 
sidering the imagined simplicity of the time. 

The inauguration, in 1829, of Jackson, the first ‘‘ Demecratic ” 
President, attracted from the South and West a greater at- 


tendance. (largely office-seekers) to Washington than had ever 


beén seen there-uyto+ that tithe; and incited some of Old Hick- 
ory’s political ssnémies to. say that it was like the irruption 
of: the Gauls into Rome in the days of Brennus. William Henry 
Harrison’s inauguration in 1841 attracted a still greater crowd, 
belonging to the other party, also largely office-seekers, waiting 
for the ‘‘ clean-sweep,” which Jackson invented.: Harrison de- 
livered the longest inaugural address,.8,578 words, ever emanat- 
ing from any President before or since, and had the shortest 
service, dying just a month after he entered office. 

Fillmore, who went to the Presidency in 1850, on the death 
of the second executive to die in office, Taylor, was the only 
President who delivered no inaugural address. 
impending war hanging over the country made Lincoln’s in- 
stallation in 1861 memorable among inauguration days; At his 
second inauguration, in 1865, the cloud, though dense, was soon 
to disperse. 

General Grant rode alone to the Capitol both in 1869 and in 
1873—in 1869 because he had a feud with his predecessor, John- 
son, and in 1873 because he was his own successor, as no 
President has been since then, but as McKinley will be on 
March 4th next. Cleveland, as Harrison’s predecessor, showed 
him the honors on March 4th, 1889. Harrison, as Cleveland’s 
predecessor, returned the compliment just four years later. 

Mr. McKinley, like seven other Presidents, will be his own 
successor at his inauguration this March. He will re-enter 
office with a larger popular majority behind him—though 
Washington had no opposition in either of his elections, and 
Monroe had virtually none in his second canvass—than any 
other President had. The intention, too, is to make the cere- 
monies more elaborate and spectacular than were ever wit- 
nessed at any other installation of a President into power. 


A Bad Bill at Albany. 


GOVERNOR ODELL cannot afford, under any circumstances, 
to have his name or influence connected with the bill intro- 
duced, unfortunately, by the Assemblyman from his district, 
Mr. Bedell, of Orange, proposing to put all the gas and electric- 
lighting and power companies in the State under the control of 
the State railroad commission. This would mean centraliza- 
tion with a vengeance. It would be the last concession neces- 
sary. preliminary to the organization of a gigantic trust, involv- 
ing the electric, gas-light, and power companies of the State. 
It would make it almost impossible to have free and unrestrict- 
ed competition in these branches of business, for it would dele- 
gate to a State commission powers of a kind never contemplated 
to be given it when that commission was created. 

The railroad commissioners, under this bill, could veto every 
attempt in any municipality to organize a gas or electric-light 
company in opposition to those in existence. It would simply 
be necessary, therefore, for the great electric and gas-lighting 
interests of the State, the control of which is now virtuallycon- 
centrated in the hands of a very few, to exercise a dominating 
influence in the railroad commission, in order to maintain a 
monopoly of the most extraordinary character and most alarm- 
ing proportions. The passage of such a bill by a Republican 
Legislature, and its approval by a Republican Governor, would 
inevitably lead to an outburst of public indignation as soon as 
the scope of the new legislation was clearly revealed. 

A good many nails have been driven into the Republican 
coffin during the past few years by weak, thoughtless, or im- 
pressionable members of the Legislature, by State officials, and 
some of the small-fry party leaders in New York and Albany. 
It is about time:that?the’ real leaders, those whéhave the wel- 
fare of the party first at heart, should call a halt. If Assem- 
blyman Bedell has been unwittingly led into a trap, the sooner 
he realizes that fact and gets himself and his party out of it the 
better it will be for all concerned. 


The shadow of 


John Marshall’s Potent Influence. 


Henry W. Grapy, of Georgia, the author of the phrase ‘ the 
New South,” and one of the most intelligent and progressive 
men in his section, remarked a few months before his death that 
Webster’s ‘‘reply to Hayne” is what aroused the national sen- 
timent which killed secession. The man whom he called the 
‘*Lion of the North” made, as he said, Appomattox certain a 
third of a century before Lee’s veterans stacked arms for the 
last time. 

Between the decision in the case of Marbury versus Madison 
in 1803, and the ruling in that of Byrne against Missouri in 1834, 
Chief Justice Marshall delivered a score of replies to Hayne. 
By his logic, his insight into the philosophy of the federal scheme 
of government, and his inasterly power of statement he not only 
made nationalism, as contradistinguished from particularism 
in its disintegrating phase, intelligible and familiar, but he in- 
culcated a patriotism which made it invincible. 

But nobody has ever called Marshall a ‘* Lion of the North,” 
or has associated him in any way with any particular locality. 
By birth and residence a Virginian, a neighbor of Washington, 





setts, South Carolina, Delaware—all were made to pass throug! 
the Caudine forks of subjugation.” These are the words of th 
unfriendly Democratic Review, a prominent publication of tha 
day, in speaking, shortly after his death, of Marshall’s wor! 
That list of States represented all localities and all parties. 

It was thus that the Federal government’s authority, in it 
own peculiar sphere, was established by Marshall throughou 
the United States. It was for this reason that men of all State 
and of all schools of partisan faith have just joined in the cek 
bration of the centenary of his accession to the Supreme benc! 
That court, largely through his connection with it, has bee: 
made the most potent and dignified of the world’s tribunals. 

Marshall, says Garfield, ‘‘ found the Constitution paper an: 
he made it power.” He established the fact that the govern 
ment could govern. He transformed the United States from 
league into a nation. 


The Plain Truth. 


SELDOM has a portion of that ancient and ofttimes too-familia 
commodity, ‘‘ good advice,” been given to an audience seasone: 
with so much real and practical wisdom as that which characte: 
ized an address on ‘‘ Our Aims in Life,” made by John D. Rocke 
feller, Jr., at a Sunday meeting of a students’ club in New Yor! 
recently. The things most to be sought after in life, the speake: 
said, were character, friendship, health, and success. As for th: 
last, Mr. Rockefeller summed it up in a sentence worth quoting 
and remembering. ‘‘ The secret of success,” he said, ‘‘ is to do the 
common duty of each day uncommonly well.” That would be a 
good sentence to stamp in indelible characters on the memory of 
every person beginning life. It has added force as coming fron 
the lips of a young man who is the son and namesake of th: 
wealthiest and one of the most successful men in America to 
day. And best of all, young Rockefeller’s preaching is empha 
sized by his practice. 





To reduce the tax on beer, cigars, and cigarettes to the ex 
tent of nearly $30,000,000, and to refuse to take off the two-cent 
stamp on bank: checks, aggregating less than $8,000,000 a year, 
seems to be the sort of mongrel tax reduction that Mr. Aldrich, 
of the Senate Finance Committee, believes in. The Committee 
of Ways and Means of the House of Representatives believes 
first in affording relief to the three millions of depositors in 
the banks who have an unnecessary and useless war tax of 
two cents thrust under their noses every time they handle a 
check. It is hoped that the House committee will insist on giv 
ing consideration to the public who patronize the banks rathe: 
than to the congenial lobby that handles the funds of the brew 
ers and tobacco manufacturers. Just what Senator Aldrich 
will say to his thoughtful constituents in explanation of his re 
markable attitude on this question we do not know, but we «: 
know what his constituents ought to say to him hereafte: 
namely, ‘‘ Stay home !” 





While it is not at all likely that the hatchet will be general! 
adopted as an instrument of the temperance-reform movemen 
in the United States, it cannot be denied that Mrs. Carrie Nati: 
and her little axe have awakened a feeling of insecurity amon 
the liquor-dealers of Kansas such as no other agency, legal or | 
legal, has ever been able to do. Whatever may be thought « 
the ethical side of Mrs, Nation’s saloon-smashing propaganda, 
is by no means certain that she has not acted within the letter : 
the law. It is difficult to see, at all events, how in a prohibitio 
State like Kansas, where the saloon has no status whatever in t! 
eye of the law, any more than a gambling-den or a supply-house f: 
thieves, any legal process can lie against a person who breaks i 
and destroys saloon property. What rights has a liquor-seller « 
such in Kansas, which the courts of that State are bound to 1 
spect ? A test case on this point will be brought before the Di: 
trict Court at Wichita some time this month, it is said, and th 
decision will be awaited with interest. If it is decided that Mr 
Nation cannot be restrained by law from wielding her hatche' 
the Kansas joint-keepers will have no alternative but to mov 
out. And their departure will be no loss to Kansas. 


Bills for the establishment of the whipping-post have bee 
introduced in two State Legislatures recently, Indiana and Cor 
necticut. Without claiming any connection between the tv 
facts, we may recall that ap earnest and forceful argument 
favor of this form of punishment for certain crimes was pi 
sented in the columns of LESLIE’s WEEKLY recently, the writ 
being Judge Simeon E. Baldwin, of New Haven, UConnecticu 
Judge Baldwin has been strongly advocating the use of t! 
whip for several years, and his arguments are apparently | 
have some practical outcome in his own State and other pa! 
of the country. Chief Justice Lore, of Delaware, is anotl 
man of high judicial station who strongly indorses the sav 
method of punishment. The Connecticut bill alluded to pr 
vides for the restoration of the whipping-post for all offenses | 
boys under sixteen years of age when punishable by other mea! 
than imprisonment for life. The court may impose twent 
strokes of the lash in lieu of a penal sentence or of commitme 
to a reform-school. The bill also provides for a proper an: 
adequate dose of the lash for kidnapers, beaters of wome! 
and for vagrants guilty of threatening women and children. Thi 
punishment is in lieu of or in addition to imprisonment. Th: 
whipping is not to be made a public spectacle, and not so severe 
as to endanger or impair the health of the offender. As thus 
outlined, the proposed bill seems wise and righteous, and w: 
sincerely hope that it will be enacted in Connecticut. 
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AMONG the many honors ano distinctions, political and ju- 
icial, which had been conferred upon Judge Leman W. Cutler, 
of Watertown, Conn., 
during the course of his 
long and useful career, 
there is none in which 
he took greater pride 
and satisfaction in his 
declining years, up to 
the time of his recent 
death, than one which 
came to him recently, 
that of being the oldest 
living graduate of Yale. 
This rank was held for 
years by Mr. Benjamin 
D. Silliman, of New 
York. and on his death, 
which occurred a few 
weeks ago. it passed to 
Mr. Cutler, a member of 
the Yale class of 1829. 
IE LATE LEMAN WOODWARD cut- Mr. Cutler was in his 
LER, THE OLDEST GRADUATE ninety fourth year, and 
OF YALE was still in vigorous 

and resided there all bis 








alth. He was born in Watertown 

He entered public service early, and held oftice almost 
ntinuously for over forty years. In addition to several minor 
uunty and town offices, Mr. Cutler served two terms in the 
nnecticut Senate, five in the Connecticut House of Repre- 
utatives. 

Faithfulness to duty. tried and proved ability of a high 
order, and long and valuable service rendered the people in an 
important office 
had their fitting 
nition and reward in the 
re-election by the New 
York Legislature for a 
third term of the Hon. 
Charles R_ Skinner as 
State superintendent of 
public instruction, Mr 
Skinner has held this 
position since 1895, and 
before that had been 
connected with the de- 
partment of public in- 
struction as a deputy 
superintendent and in 
other capacities for 
many years. He made 
himself so indispensable 
to the department that 
he was retained in the 
service even through va- 
rious Democratic admin- 
istrations. During the 
six years in which Mr. 
Skinner has been superintendent his expert knowledge and ex- 
perience, together witb his remarkable energy and determina- 
tion, have resulted in raising the public-school system of the 
State to a much bigher Jevel than ever before’ He has im- 
proved the system of county superintendence, raised the stand- 
ard of the common district schools, inaugurated a new and 
better system of teachers’ examinations, and introduced other 
practical and greatly needed reforms. Mr. Skinner has also 
taken a special interest in the promotion of good citizenship 
and the development of genuine and intelligent patriotism 
anong the young, and has introduced several features in the 
public-school system designed to further these objects. His re- 
a; pointment means continued progress in the public schools 
o! ‘he Empire State 

Probably no other woman in the United States, not ex 
ce) ting the wife of the President, exerted # greater influence 
in a quiet way than 
Mrs. Thomas C. 
Platt, whose recent 
death in New York 
City called torth 
expressions of sym- 
pathy from nearly 
every man of em 
nence in the coun- 
try. Mrs Platt’sfu 
neral, at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, New 
York, was attendea 
by representatives 
of ail the leading 
professions, and the 
tributes paid to her 
| Memory were gen: 
. erous and genuine. 
| She had all the ten- 
der sympathies and 
generous impulses 
-., of our best woman- 
hood ; she was de- 
voted to Senator 
Platt and to her 
family, and yet she 
Maintained a profound interest in public affairs, and was keen- 
ly observant and unusually accurate in her judgment of public 
men and matters. She was a fine example of the patriotic 
American woman who never loses interest in public matters, 


have 
recog 





HON CHARLES R. SKINNER. RE- 
ELECTED SUPERINTENDENT OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN 
NEW YORK FOR A 
THIRD TERM. 





THE LATE MRS, SENATOR PLATT. 





but always holds aloof from the tendency to demand for women 
Mrs, Platt shrunk from 
those who were permitted to enjoy her 


a more conspicuous place in politics. 
publicity, and only 
friendship realized how deep was her interest in public matters. 
For many years she had been a sufferer from a heart affection, 
which finally resulted in her death, but she was always patient, 
and forbearing. Her fortitude in suffering, 
her devotion to the happiness of her children and husband, her 
sweet, womanly life, 
who knew her. 
=Crazy Snake, a full-blood Snake-Creek Indian, is in jail at 
Muskogee, I. T., charged with treason. He is the leader of .the 
Snake-Creek Indians, who lately 
rebelled against the government 
and threatened to kill all the 
white people. When a detach 
ment of the Eighth United States 
Cavalry 
manding, 


uncomplaining, 


won the respect and admiration of all 


Lieutenant Dixon com- 
was sent to the domain 
of the red-skins, the Indians quiet 
ed down and peace now reigns. 
However, there is a spirit of dis 
content among the Snake In- 
dians. They area branch of the 
Creek tribe, number about 500, 
and live in the woods along Brush 
River, Indiav Territory. They 
Shave two commanders — Crazy 
Snake, medicine maa, and Lap- 
tah Mekko, warrior. It was Crazy 
Snake who started the rebellion, 
by claiming to have letters from 
President McKinley, in 
the *“‘white father’ told the 
Snake Indians not to obey the 
white officers, but to kill them oft 
and live as in olden times, Crazy 
Snake also had visions which he 


which 





CRAZY SNAKE. THE INDIAN 
CHIEF ACCUSED OF 
TREASON, 


repeated to his people, and in 
these he was supposed to have 
been advised from above that 
unless the Indians made war on the whites they would all die 
of a dreadful plague. Crazy Snake called Laptah Mekko to his 
tepee and gave orders for the rebellion. 
days, and no one was hurt 


It lasted only a few 
Crazy Snake is a middle-agea red- 
He does not speak English, although 
he was educated in an Eastern college. He lives in a tent and 
wears a blanket. He is sole; ruler of the Snake band of red- 
skins. and his word is law. Since he has been in jail his fol- 
lowers are at sea as to what they shall do 
=In each winter season for some years past literary and edu 
cational circles in this country have been favored with a course 
of lectures by some dis 
tinguished and brilliant 
French critic or 


skin, large and pompous 


man of 
letters, who comes here. 
in tue first instance, to 
deliver what is known 
as the Hyde lectures at 
Harvard University, so 
called because originat- 
ed by and maintained 
through the beneficence 
and public spirit of the 
late Henry B. Hyde, and 
continued by his able 
and progressive son, Mr. 
James H. Hyde, first 
vice- president of the 
Equitable Association. 
After being delivered at 
Cambridge, the lectures 
have always. been re- 
peated. by invitation in 
many other cities and 
educational centres of 
the United States. This 
year the speaker is Mon- 
sieur Gaston Deschamps, best known to the world at large as 
the literary critic of the Parisian paper Le Temps. Monsieur 
Deschamps 1s forty years of age. He received a collegiate edu- 
cation and began his active career as a specialist in archeology. 
Acting in this capacity, he explored several regions of Asia 
Mino: and wrote several books on his researches there. While 
engaged in this service he established relations with the Jour- 
nal des Debats as 4 correspondent and literary reviewer. Later 
he has devoted his entire life to literary and critical work, and 
has attained a front rank in this department. For seven years 
be bas been writing a weekly feuilletor. on contemporary liter- 
? ature for Le Temps. He 
has also written several 
successful novels and 
other books. He was a 
stout defender of Drey- 
fus in the famous trial, 
and wrote a pamphlet in 
behait of his cause. He 
was made a chevalier of 
bonor 1n 1895. 

= Few people have an 
adequate conception of 
the extent and value of 
the service rendered to 
our protective tariff sys 
tem by the American 
Tariff League, whose 
efficient secretary for 
many years has been the 
Hon. Wilbur F. Wake- 
man. For years this or- 
ganization, supported 
wholly by private funds, 
has maintained an en- 





MONSIEUR GASTON DESCHAMPS, THE 
EMINENT FRENCH CRITIC NOW 
LECTURING IN THIS 
COUNTRY. 


HON. CHARLES A. MOORE, THE PRESI 
DENT OF THE AMERICAN 
TARIFF LEAGUE, 


ergetic and unremitting 
tection, 


propaganda in the interests of pro 
issuing millions of leaflets and other publications on 
the subject, besides furnishing a countless number 
for newspaper publication in the same lines 


of articles 
That the league 
proposes to push its educational campaign more energetically 
than ever, if possible, in the immediate future is shown by the 
recent election to the presidency of Mr. Charles A. Moore, of 
Brooklyn Mr 
ufacturing 
student of 


Moore is a member of one of thy largest man 
country, and has been ‘a “profound 
industrial conditions for many years. He brings to 


the leadership of the tariff league a zeal and enthusiasm for the 


firms in the 


cause born of wide experience and observation in the business 
world and strong convictions as to the justice and rightfulness 
of the protective system from every point of view. Mr. Moore 
has been president of the Montauk Club, of Brooklyn, for ten 
years, and has served two terms as president of the Young 
Men's Republican Club, of the same city. He is only fifty-four 
years of age, and is still full of the fire and energy of youth. 
He was recently invested with the decoration of the Legion of 
Honor by the French government, in recognition of valuable 
service rendered during: the exposition of 19vu, 

While the life ‘of Queen Victoria bad its full share of the 
sorrows and bereavements which .urow their shadows across 
the pathway 
of all mortal 
beings. of 


days that 
Were ‘dark 
and dreary,’ 


she was by no 
means in- 
clined to mor- 
bidity nor 
overmuch in- 
dulgence in 
gloomy 
thoughts It 
is true, how- 
ever, that the 
Queen 
in for some 
mild criticism 
for what some 
of her 
jects thought 
was an un- 
duly pro 
longed period 
of mourning 


came 


sub- 





THE ONLY LAUGHING PHOTOGRAPH OF THE hie * hit 
LATE VICTORIA IN EXISTENCE, 
loved Prince 
It was said that she ought not, in justice to all the 
duties devolving upon her as the ruler of England, to have 
secluded herself as long as she did, and refrained for so many 
years from making tours through ber dominions and attending 
public functions. Be this as it may, the Queen was undoubted 
ly a woman witb a sunny temperament and a happy disposition. 
How deep and true an appreciation she had ot genuine humor, 
and bow well she enjoyed lively conversation, might be proved 


Consort. 


by numerous passages from her published diary if no other evi- 
dence existed. Her amusement over the sayings and doings of 
the ever-faithful but eccentric John Brown, ber Scotch attend- 
ant. is often chronicled. All this is apropos of the accompany- 
ing photograph, which represents her Majesty at a moment 
when she was evidently greatly pleased at some scene before 
ber. The occasion was the presentation of the mayoral address 
to the Queen at Newport, Isle of Wight, in the summer of 1887 
—the jubilee year Just what occurred to raise a smile on her 
lips is not related. 

=The recent selection of William H. McIntyre to be fourth 
vice-president of the Equitable Life, of New York, is an 
illustration of 
the possibilities 
which open in 
this prosperous 
land to enter- 
prise. industry, 
and ability, wher- 
ever found. Mr! 
McIntyre is still 
a young man, and 
has been connect- 
ed with the Equi- 
table ever since 
he was tourteen 
years of age It 
was in 1879 that 
the chairman of 
the Equitable’s 
finance commit- 
tee, Mr. George 
D. Morgan, then 
residing at Ir- 
vington - on - the - 
Hudson, noticed 
the manly quali- 
ties of young Mc- 
Intyre, who was attending a public school at that place, and of 
fered him employment as messenger in Mr. Morgan’s office. 
The president of the company, the late Henry B. Hyde, im- 
pressed by the brightness of the lad, made him his personal 
messenger soon afterward, and up to the time of Mr. Hyde’s 
death in 1899, his association with Mr. McIntyre became closer 
and wore intimate from year to year, until finally the latter was 
the trusted confidential secretary of his employer. In 1898 he 
was appointed as assistant secretary of the Equitable, and upon 
him devolved many details and responsibilities which the presi- 
dent was very glad to intrust to competent bands. Mr. McIn- 
tyre’s recent promotion to a place in the directorate, and next 
to the post of fourth vice-president, was therefore a well-deserv- 
ed aad fitting recognition of his rare business perception, as well 
as of his manly qualities, integrity, and industry. It is pleasant 
to be able to record such instances of the reward of real merit. 
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ARRIVAL OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN AT THE CAPITOL, IN 1861, TO TAKE THE CHIEF-JUSTICE FULLER ADMINISTERING THE OATH OF OFFICE TO GROVER 
OATH OF OFFICE. 


CLEVELAND IN 1893, AT THE BEGINNING OF HIS SECOND TERM. 
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VICE-PRESIDENT CHESTER A. ARTHUR TAKING THE PRESIDENTIAL OATH AT HIS LEXINGTON AVENUE RESIDENCE IN NEW YORK CITY, EARLY IN THE MORNING, AFTER 
THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF PRESIDENT GARFIELD’S DEATH. 


HISTORIC PRESIDENTIAL INAUGURATIONS. 


THE FIRST REPUBLICAN PRESIDENT, AND CLEVELAND, THE FIRST DEMOCRAT SINCE BUCHANAN’S TIME,. TAKING THE OATH 
OF OFFICE.—Drawn ror ‘ Lestiz’s WEEKLY” By T, Dart WALKER AND Mrs. ALICE BarRBeER STeEPHENS.—{SEE PaGE 202.] 
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THE EXECUTIVE MANSION IN WASHINGTON AS IT 
APPEARED IN 180u. 








WASHINGTON TAKING THE OATH OF OFFICE ADMINISTERED APRIL 30TH, 1789, BY CHANCELLOR BOBERT WASHINGTON IN 1800, WHEN IT WAS MADE THE 
R. LIVINGSTON, AT FEDERAL HALL, CORNER OF WALL AND BROAD STREETS, NEW YORK, THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 
SITE OF THE PRESENT SUB-TREASURY BUILDING. 


WASHINGTON LANDING AT NEW YORK CITY, APRIL 23D, 1789, TO BE INAUGURATED AS PRESIDENT. 


WASHINGTON’S INAUGURATION AS PRESIDENT. 


THE EVENT AT NEW YORK CITY WHICH SIGNALIZED THE BIRTH OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST REPUBLIC, 
DRAWN FOR * LESLIE'S WOeKLY” By ITs SPECIAL Artist, G. B. Fox.—(Sez Page 198.) 
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THE MOST MEMORABLE AND PICTURESQUE OF THE INDUCTIONS OF AMERICAN PRESIDENTS INTO OFFICE. 





THE INAUGURATION OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, AMID INTENSE EXCITEMENT, IN THE TROUBLOUS DAYS OF 1861, 
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, A. 

THURSDAY, Apr] 23d, 1789, was the most memorable day 
which New York City bad seen in the 180 years which had 
elapsed since Henry Hudson, on his Half Moon, venturing in 
through the Narrows, passed across the noblest harbor of the 
New World and drifted up the river which bears his name. 
That was the day on which Washington arrived to assume the 
duties of President, and to start the wheels of America’s gov- 
ernment under the Constitution. 

Men were in New York on that April day of 1789 who were 
there in 1765, when the Stamp Act Congress met in that city 
and started the train of influences which led to the American 
Revolution. They were there when the collision took place, in 
the early days of 1770, between the Sons of Liberty and the 
British soldiers, in which the first blood of the conflict for 
American independence was shed, antedating the Boston ‘‘ mas 
sacre” by six weeks. They saw the leaden statue of George III 
in Bowling Green torn down in 1776 by the patriotic populace, 
and melted into bullets to be used against his soldiers. They 
witnessed the entry of the British troops under Howe a few 
weeks later. They watched Sir Guy Carleton and his red coats 
march down Broadway on November 25th, 178%, and sail out 
through the Narrows, and knew that American independence 
was established. A few days later Washington bade farewell 
to his officers at Fraunce’s Tavern, retired to his home in 
Mount Vernon after eight years of war, and the soldiers, high 
and low in rank, who had gained American independence 
melted into the great body of the American citizenship. But 
April 23d, 1789, was the greatest and most joyous day of 
them all. 

The Continental Congress, in 1788, after the Constitution had 
been ratified by a sufficient number of States to put it in opera- 
tion, named the first Wednesday of January, 1789, as the day for 
choosing Presidential electors, the first Wednesday in February 
for the meeting of the electors to choose a President and Vice- 
President, and the first Wednesday of March for the assembling 
of Congress. The first Wednesday of March, 1789, was the 
fourth day of the month. In 1792 Congress enacted that that 
day of that month next following the choice of Presidential 
electors should be the day for the beginning of the term of 
President and Congress. This is how March 4th happened to 
get separated from the roll of common days. 

But March 4th, 1789, saw neither President nor Congress at the 
nation’s temporary capital at New York. Steamboats and rail- 
roads were far in the future at that time. Even good turnpike 
roads were the exception. Representatives ani Senators were 
straggling into New York for several weeks after that date. 
The House did not get a quorum until March 30th, and it elected 
a speaker on,tbat day, and organiz-d. The Senate organized on 
April 6th, and Vice-President Adams took the oath of office. 

The President-elect was still absent. Washington, notified of 
his election, started, from Mount Vernon on April 16th, in his 
carriage, in company with two or three other persons, passed 
through Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Trenton, meeting:.witk 
greetings of welcome in,every town. His whole journey was a 
triumphal nfarch; and-be-was just a week on the read, travers 
ing a distance which to-day would be covered in six or seven 
hours. Entering a barge awaiting him at Elizabethtown Point, 
N J., on April 23d, 1789, Washington was rowed by twelve 
pilots, with one pilot acting as coxswain, all of them dressed in 
white, through the Kill von Kull, and out into New York harbor, 


passing craft of all descriptions gay with bunting and alive with 
cheering men and enthusiastic women, and sped toward the 
East River. As the barge neared the city the Spanish man-of- 
war Galveston, anchored below the Battery, fired thirteen guns 
and ran up the colors of all nations, and thirteen guns from the 
American frigate North Carolina, anchored near by, rang out 
the response. 

The throngs on the shore saw the barge swiftly approach Mur- 
ray’s wharf, where it was made fast. A tall man, dressed in 
the familiar blue and buff, stepped out of the boat, ascended 
the carpeted steps, a salute of thirteen guns from the Battery at 
the same moment announcing that Washington had landed in 
New York. Washington was met at the wharf by Governor 
George Clinton and other State officers, with most of the mem- 


bers of Congress. Entering carriages, a procession Wag 





formed, headed by Washington, which passed through the 
throngs of cheering men to the house of Samuel Osgood, stand 
ing at the corner of the present Cherry Street and Franklin 
Square, where Washington was to be the guest until the inau- 
guration. This was known as the Franklin House, because it was 
built by Walter Franklin, a prominent personage of that day. 

Night in New York on that occasion was transformed into 
daylight by hundreds of blazing” bonfires all over the city and 
by the throngs of enthusiastic citizens who filled the coffee 
houses and made the streets resound with their revelry. New 
York City’s 30,000 inhabitants had been re-enforced that dey 
by exuberant thousands from New Jersey, Westchester County, 
and Long Island, as well as from points farther distant. A 
week had yet to elapse before the arrangements for the inau 
guration could be completed and the repairs be finished to Fed 
eral Hall, the capitol at that time. At sunrise on April 30th, 
the day set for the inauguration, crowds began to gather all 
along the line which Washington was to traverse on his way to 
Federal Hall, which was on the corner of Wall and Broad 
streets, where the present United States Sub-Treasury building 
stands, 

Sharply at twelve o’clock, noon, Washington, riding in a car 
riage, attended by officials and distinguished persons in othe 
vehicles, and escorted by several companies of soldiers, started 
from Cherry Street, cheering men and the fluttering handker 
chiefs of women greeting him along the route.- Reaching Fed 
eral Hall, he went into the Senate chamber, and then, attended 
by a few persons—Vice-President Adams, Hamilton, Knox, 
Steuben, and one or two others—passed out upon the balcony, 
where he was in plain view of the thousands assembled along 
Broad and Wall streets. Flags and bunting swung in the 
breeze. From sidewalk, window, and house-top handkerchiefs 
waved. The chancellor of New York, Robert R. Livingston, 
administered the oath of office, and then, turning toward the 
populace, cried out: ‘‘ Long live George Washington, President 
of the United States!” A tremendous cheer, repeated.again 
and again, which was taken up by the thousands who could not 
get within sight of Federal Hall, greeted the nation’s new chief 
magistrate. Bells all over the city rang, and the cannon at the 
Battery thundered forth the first Presidential salute ever given 
in America. Then Washington passed into the Senate cham 
ber, read his address to Congress, and the history of the United 
States under the Constitution began. Washington’s second in- 
auguration, on March 4th, 1793, was simple, and took place in 
Philadelphia, to which place the temporary capital was moved 
in 1790, and-where it: remained until 1800, when it was estab- 
lished at.Washington. The inauguration of Adams in Phila- 
delphia on March 4th, 1797, was also devoid of any especial his 
toric importance. 


i 


Jefferson’s first inauguration is of historic consequence for 
more than one reason. It marked the defeat of the Federalist 
party, founded by Hamilton, to which Washington, Adams, 
Jay, Gouverneur Morris, and many other illustrious personages 
belonged, which constructed the framework of the national 
government on the lines on which, with little variation, it has 
operated to this day. It signalized the triumph of the party 
founded by Jefferson, which he named Republican, but which 
has been known as Democratic since Jackson’s days in the 
Presidency, and which controlled the government from Jeffer 
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son’s entrance into office in 1801 to Buchanan’s retirement in 
1861, except during the Harrison-Tyler and Taylor-Fillmore ad- 
ministrations, and in those two brief interregnums it controlled 
one or both branches of Congress most of the time. It was the 
first inauguration to take place in Washington, the permanent 
iational capital. 
The first inauguration of Jefferson gave rise to a myth which 
; repeated at every successive induction of a President into of- 
e, and it will figure in the literature of the present inaugura- 
on occasion. According to this story, Jefferson rode to the 
apitol all alone on March 4th, 1801, tied his horse to the Capi- 
l-fence, went into the building, took the oath of office, and 
ssumed his duties, displaying less ceremony than a town con- 
able would to-day on beginning his service. The whole story 
a fabrication, composed years afterward, but because it ac- 
wds with the tradition of what is called *‘ Jeffersonian sim- 
licity ” it has been accepted as gospel to this day. The news- 
ipers of the time show that the inauguration was a far less 
mple affair. Here is what the Philadelphia Aurora of March 
th. 1801, said about the inauguration : 
At an early hour on Wednesday, March 4th, the city of 
ashington presented a spectacle of uncommon animation, oc- 
isioned by the addition to its usual population of a large body 
f citizens from the adjacent districts. A discharge from the 
mpany of Washington Artillery ushered in the day, and about 
n o'clock the Alexandria company of riflemen, with the com- 
iny of artillery, paraded in front of the President’s lodgings. 
t twelve o’clock Thomas Jefferson, attended by a number of 
s fellow-citizens, among whom were many members of Con- 
ess, repaired to the Capitol. His dress was;as usual, that of a 
lain citizen, without any distinctive badge of office. He en- 
red the Capitol under a discharge from the artillery. .e 
s soon as he withdrew a discharge of artillery was made. The 
mainder of the day was devoted to purposes cf festivity, and 
t night there was a pretty general illumination. 
John Davis, an Englishman, who wrote a book of travels in 
e United States, was the author of the tale that Jefferson rode 
) the Capitol all alone, went in unattended and began his duties. 
avis declared he was an eye-witness to the performance, but it 
is been proven that he was not in Washington at the time. 
bn Mafsfiall, who became Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
y the appointment of John Adams, after Adams was defeated 
id Jefferson was elected, administer ed the oath of office to Jef- 
{erson, as he did to every President to and including Jackson. 
The city of Washington at the time of its first Presidential 
inauguration in 1801 had been occupied as the seat of government 
ly about a third of a year, and had about 3,000 inhabitants, a 
large proportion of them negroes. The houses were nearly all 
of the poorer order, many of them being mere huts. There was 
ouly one good tavern in the place, its streets were winding mud 
roads, and it lacked industry, society, and order. The Washing- 
ton which Jefferson saw on fhat March day a rounded century 
ago, gave little promise of the city of magnificent distances, 
of majestic public edifices, palatial residences, splendid thor- 
oughfares, and brilliant society—the most attractive of all the 
world’s great capitals—which greets Mr. McKinley on his sec- 
ond induction into office in 1901. After Jefferson’s first inaugu- 
ration no other induction of a President into office of any es- 
pecial political or picturesque significance came until 1829, when 
Jackson became President. 


III. 

Jackson’s triumph in 1828 was the beginning of a new order 
of things in politics. Theoretically, Jackson belonged to the 
same party as Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and John Quincy 
Adams, for Adams, at the time of his election in 1824, called 
himself a Republican, though he, Clay, and the rest of the 
trong central government wing of Jefferson’s party began to 
call themselves National Republicans before Adams’s term ex- 
pired, and the National Republicans formed the rallying point 
for the anti-Jackson elements of various sorts which coalesced 
in 1834 and adopted the name of Whigs. But Jackson disliked 
lefferson, had contempt for Madison and Monroe, and hated 

lams. And the men who put Jackson forward—the West 

id the radical element of the South—had no affection for any 
of his predecessors i in the Presidency, all of whom, in their eyes, 
were ** aristocrats,” They wanted a ‘‘man of .the people,” and 

ckson met their ideal better than any other man who was 
tien prominel Jefferson’s party name, Republican, had been 

dually giving way to Democracy after Jefferson’s retire- 
| ont, and it{Was displaced altogether by the latter designation 
son after Jackson entered office. 

Jackson represented the West, which was to be a powerful 
i redient in the Democratic party from his day. onward till 
| uglas’s #@feal of the Missouri Compromise in 1854 sent the 
\\ st into'tH@*ew Republican party—the party of Seward, 
L: :coln, and® McK inley—which Douglas’s act created. In a 
sv ial as well’ aa*political sense Jackson’s victory was the first 
de isive a ce ‘of the “triumphant democracy” in the 
CU: ted Sta ackson’s inauguration in 1829 brought by far 
th largest ot most motley crowd to Washington which the 
ie ional capital had ever seen. Steamboats—beginning with 
F\. ton’s and LivingSton’s Clermont on the Hudson, in 1807, and 
F\ ton’s, Livingston’s and Roosevelt's New Orleans on the lower 
M. -issippi, in 1811, the first steamboat west of the Alleghanies 
— id appeared on the navigable water-ways of the country’s 
Set‘led area, making travel easy and expeditious, and these 
be ped to bring to Washington from all parts of the United 
Sto les an immense concourse of people. 

’n account of the death a few months before that time of 
Ja kson’s wife, he requested that the ceremonies of the occasion 
shuld be as simple as possible. But his wishes were disregarded 
his friends. His quarters at Gadsby’s, a well-known tavern 
that day, where Jackson lodged from his arrival in Washing- 
ton, a few weeks before the inauguration until he entered the 
lute House, were inundated by great crowds of people, and 
the terrified proprietor, who feared that his building would be 
wrecked by these enthusiastic partisans of his distinguished 
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— was ‘glad when he transferred himself and his admirers . 


‘ue executive mansion. 
Mareh 4th, 1829, ‘brought the pleasantest weather which had 
“0 seen oa any inauguration day in many years. The most 
‘ turesque part of the took place after the inaugura- 
tion Jackson, who entered the Senate chamber oi the Capitol 
suortly before noon, read his address fromi the portico othe 
east front of the building, which part of the Capitol was then 
for the first time used for this purpose, to the 10,000 people assem- 


bled there, and who were restrained from embracing him by an 
immense chain which kept them back, and then, mounting his 
horse, he rode from the Capitol to the White House. Now his 
troubles really began. ‘‘ The President,” said one of the chron- 
iclers of the day, Mrs. Samuel Harrison Smith, ‘‘ was literally 
pursued by a motley concourse of people, riding, running, hel- 
ter-skelter, striving who should first gain admittance into the 
executive mansion, where it was understood that refreshments 
would be distributed.” A mad rush took place into the White 
House as soon as the doors were opened. China-ware, glass, 
and furniture were broken, eatables and drinkables were seized 
by the hungry and thirsty crowd, who were likened by some of 
Jackson’s enemies to an irruption of Attila’s Huns into Rome. 
** The confusion,” added Mrs. Smith,‘* became more and more ap- 
palling. At one moment the President, who had retreated until 
he was pressed against the wal! of the apartment, could only be se- 
cured against serious danger by a number of gentlemen linkipg 
arms and forming theriselvesintoa barrier. It was then that the 
windows were thrown open, and the living throng found an 
outlet. It was the people’s day, the people’s President, and the 
people would rule.” The pressure on Jackson for offices for the 
people—which meant his supporters —quickly emptied the most 
desirable of the administrative posts and filled them with his 
political adherents. This started the ‘‘clean sweep,” which, at 
every change in the partisan complexion of the Presidents, has, 
except as mitigated by the civil-service law which President 
Arthur signed in 1883, continued to our day. Neither Jackson’s 
second inauguration, in 1833, nor that of bis successor, Van 
Buren, in 1827, had anything of the picturesque in it, but that 
of Harrison, in 184i, bad this quality in a pronounced degree. 





IV. 

William Henry Harrison’s inauguration in 1841, which repre- 
sented the first reverse that the invincible Democracy had-suf- 
fered in the forty years which elapsed since it entered power 
with Jefferson, was a memorable political event, astwell as a 
notable spectacular demonstration. It attracted the largest as- 
semblage which Washington had yet seen. The country had 
more than trebled in population since the beginning of the cent- 
ury. The 5,000,000 inhabitants at the time when Jefferson first 
took office, and the 12,000,000 which were here when Jackson 
first entered the White House, had grown to 17,000,000 at-the 
time that Harrison arrived in Washington on his sixty-eighth 
birthday, February 9th, 1841, to prepare for the mauguration 
The Washington of 3,000 inhabitants of Jefferson’s time and of 
17,000 in Jackson’s early days, had now expanded to 24,000. “To 
the steamboats of Jackson’s days, which had not appeared in 
Jefferson’s, were now added about 3,000 miles of railroad, thus 
further facilitating communication between different parts of 
the country. Moreover, the popular interest in the inaugura- 
tion was incited by the many prominent newspapers—the New 
York Sun, Staats-Zeituig, and Herald, the Philadelphia Jn- 
quirer and Public Ledger, the Albany Evening Journal, the 
Boston Post, the Baltimore Sun, the Detroit Free Press, and the 
New Orleans Picayune—which had made their advent since 
Jackson’s first inauguration to re-enforce those existing at that 
time, and Greeley was about to start the New York Tribune. 

The tremendous majority which was rolled up for ** Tippe- 
canoe and Tyler too ”—234 electoral votes, as compared with sixty 
for Van Buren, the candidate of a party which had been sweep- 
ing the country from the beginning of the century—helped to 
make the old Indian fighter and hero of the War of 1812 an ob- 
ject of interest to the country. The vast throng which gatb- 
ered in Washington to see Harrison enter office, though not so 
voracious and miscellaneous as that which greeted Jackson, 
comprised a large number of seekers after the offices which they 
felt sure would be filled by Whigs. ‘‘ We have nothing now 
here in- polities but large and numerous swarms of office-hunt- 
ing locusts, sweeping on to Washington daily. All the rotten 
land speculators, broken bank directors, swindling cashiers, 
etc., are in full cry for office, and even so bumble a man as I am 
is run down for letters, letters. Curse theirei@uStous impu 
dence !” »; These are the words of Horace;Greeley;,who had con- 
ducted a Whig newspaper, the Log Cabin, in New’ York during 
the Harrison canvass of the preceding-yéar. 

March 4th, 1841, unlike the:day of“Jaekson’s induction into 
office a dozen years earlier, had a keen bléstYtid Har rison, who 
was several years older than any otherPrésidént-elect, faced 
the fieree winds without cloak or overcéat.” Riting on a white 
horse, with his head bare much of the time, bowing right and 
left to the cheering crowds which packed“the-Sidewalks and 
filled doorways and windows, he led ‘the ‘processioi to‘ttie Cap- 
itol over a line of march longer than had been prepared for any 
previous inauguration. Then he read a longer inaugural ad- 
dress than was ever delivered by any President before or since, 
after which, again on his horse, he led the procession to the 
White House.. The exposure on inauguration day, his @dVanced 
age, and the importunities of the office-seekers endéd Harrison’s 
life just a month after he entered office, and the Presidency was 
vacated by death for the-first time in American history. Har- 
rison’s place was taken by Vice-President John Tyler, as the 
Constitution provided. - 

Polk’s inauguration, which marked the return of the Demo- 
crats to power, attracted comparatively littlé-attention, as the 


flitting of the Whigs in and out of office WaSlooked upon by the * 


Democrats. as a mere momentary break in the continuity of 
their sway. The Whig victory of 1848, which placed Zachary 
Taylor, the hero of Buena Vista, in office—the second afid last 
triumph of that party of brilliant personnel but meagre per- 
formance ever gained—brought a goodly crowd of people to the 
national capital, but proportionately-not such numbers as 
were gathered there at the induction of Jackson and Harrison. 
A military hero, like those two personages, Taylor was natural- 
ly an object of great interest to the country. As Benton said, 
the people like a President.with the smell of gunpowder on his 


clothes. Taylor, too, like. Harrison,» ~was destined to die in 


office, his demise taking place in July, 1850, a year and @ third 
after he went to the White House, and Vice-President Fillmore 
succeeded bim. 

There was nothing particularly notable about the inaugu- 
ration of Pierce in 1853, or Buchanan in 1857, both Democrats. 
The Whig party disappeared soon after Pierce’s election, in 
which Pierce carried all the States in the country except four, 
and @ Bew party, the Republican party of today, took the 


Whig party’s place after 1854. But Lincoln’s intuguration in 
1861 was a decidedly imposing and important function. 
¥. 

Lincoln’s first inauguration saw widely different conditions 
in Washington from those which had greeted any other Presi- 
dent on entering office. The Republican party, then only half 
a doz@y years old, which entéred power at that time, and which 
was destined to sway the government from that day to this, ex- 
cept during*Grover Cleveland’s two separated terms, was con 
fronted at the outset of its career by half a dozen States in 
insurrection against the national authority. Beginning with 
South Carolina on November 20th, 1860, two weeks after Lin- 
coln’s election, seven States bad gone through the form of seced- 
ing from the Union and of framing a political system called the 
Confederate States of America, which was to get four more ad- 
herents after Lincoln’s inauguration. The authority of the 
United States in those eleven common wealths was to be assailed. 

Threats had been made against the life of Lincoln while he 
was on his way to the national capital. Fears were felt that 
attempts would be made to assassinate bim before or during the 
inauguration ceremonies. The treops, used at previous inau- 
gurations to give an air of pomp to the occasion, were now em- 
ployed te protect the incoming President and preserve the seat 
of government from capture by the sec essionists. € *rowds had 
been flowing into Washington for a Week or more previous to 
the inauguration of 1861, expecting to see, as they did, a scene 
which would be forever memorable in the nation’s history. The 
United States*had 32,000,000 population at that time, as com- 
pared with 3,000,000 at Washington’s first inauguration. The 
thirteen origifial States had increased to thirty-four, including 
Kansas, which had just been admitted. The capital city, which 
did not*exist’in the first President’s days, and which had but 
3,000 inhabitants when Jefferson entered office, had 65,000 pop- 
ulation when Buchaffan left it. Railroads were just beginning 
to take shape-in the-minds of their promoters at the beginning 
of. Jackson’s Presidency, and had 31,000 miles of main track at 
thé dutset?in Lincoln’s days 

Monday; March 4th, 1861, cloudy and chilly in the forenoon, 
grew brighter in the afternoon, but there was a rawness in the 
breeze all day which was unpleasant. A presentiment of the 
approaching tragedy was in the minds of many of Washing- 
ton’s thousands of residents and visitors. At about noon Presi 
dent’ Bu@hanan“with a‘ military escort, rode from the White 
House to Willard’s’Hotel, Lincoln’s quarters: Lincoln entered 
the vehicle, and the retiring and incoming Presidents were 
driven slowly toward the Capitol. A company of sappers and 
miners preceded the carriage, double files of a squadron of cav- 
alry rode on each side of it, and infantry and riflemen marched 
in the rear. Riflemen were stationed on house-tops and at com- 
manding points to shoot anybody who would fire from the 
houses on the procession. Cavalry and artillery, guarding the 
side-street crossings, moved parallel with the Presidential car- 
riage. Around the Capitol riflemen were stationed. General 
Charles P. Stone was in immediate command of the soldiers, 
with General Winfield Scott, the head of the army, in supreme 
charge. 

The aged and feeble Chief-Justice Taney, who had adminis- 
tered the oath to all the Presidents since Marshall’s death in 
1835, now performed this function for the last time. Lincoln 
was introduced to the assemblage at the east portico of the 
Capitol by Senator Edward P. Baker, who was killed at the 
head of his troops at the battle of Ball’s Bluff a few months 
later. While Lincoln was reading bis inaugural address his 
hat was held by his successful rival in the Senatorship canvass 
of 1858 and unsuccessful antagonist in the Presidential cam- 
paign of 1860, Senator Stephen A. Douglas After the inaugu- 
ration the procession took its way to the White House in the 
same order as was observed in going to the Capitol. There ex- 
President Buchanan took his leave of President Lincoln, the 
soldiers presented arms and marched away, and the new era 
began. In the twenty- -four years which covered the Civil War, 
political reconstruction, and rehabilitation the same party held 
sway, and thus, necessarily, the Presidential inaugurations were 
not especially notable. All of them, howéver, attracted throngs 
of visitors to the national capital, and Grant’s in 1869 called out 
some marked mauifestations“6f popular enthusiasm. But the 
election of 1884 broke the continuity of that party’s power, and 
brought in a different epoch. 


VL. 

The inauguration of Grover Cleveland in 1885 was historic- 
‘ally and socially memorable. It meant that the Democratic 
party, after a quarter of a century of exclusion from office, now 
had its disabilities removed. The issues produced by the war 
had passed out of the burning stage. Statesmen who had par- 
ticipated in the struggles of the ’sixties—Bayard, Hendricks, 
Thurman, Randall, McDonald, and others—had been cast aside 
in the Democratic convention of 1884 for a man who had not 
been identified with the political strife of those-days, and that 
man had carried the country against one of the most brilliant 
and popular of Republican leaders, and after an intensely ex- 
Citing canvass. Over 23,000,000 inhabitants had been added to 
the country’s total since Lincoln’s election.” The 31,000 miles of 
railroad of Lincoln’s days had been quadrupled. . A new nation 

“as well as a new order of things had been established. 

More than 100,000 persons went to W ashington to see the in- 
auguration of the first Democratic President which the country 
had had since James Buchanan, who entered office twenty-eight 
years earlier. Immense enthusiasm was displayed by the par- 
tisans of the incoming chief magistrate. A procession number- 
ing 25,000 men, the largest which had ever taken part in a Presi- 
dential induction, escorted him to and from the Capitol. His in- 
augural address evoked the plaudits of his own side and was 
approved in some particulars by his political enemies. Mr. 
Cleveland's first inauguration was the latest of the memorable 
and picturesque Presidential accessions. General Harrison’s in 
1889, Mr. Clevéland’s second in 1893, and Mr. McKinley’s first 
entrance into power in 1897 were all interesting occasions. Mr. 
McKinley’s canvass of 1896, indeed, was the most exciting which 
the country had seen since that of 1860. All those inaugurations 
attracted large numbers of visitors to Washington. None of 
them, however, was as momentous and picturesque as were those 
which have here been treated in detail 

CHARLES M. Hakvey. 


























REMAINS OF HER LATE MAJESTY, QUEEN VICTORIA, IN THE CHAPELLE ARDENTE, AT OSBORNE, SENTINELED BY GRENADIER GUARDS. 
From the London Sphere, ' 














THE LAST MOMENTS OF VICTORIA, ENGLAND'S GREATEST QUEEN, AT OSBORNE HOUSE, ISLE OF WIGHT.—Drawy by Max Cowper. 
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Mrs. Damon’s Inauguration Boarder. 


By FRANK ROE BATCHELDER. 


“ On, mother!” cried Elizabeth, running in with cheeks 
aglow, “ Mrs. Eastman take inauguration 
boarders. Can’t we do the same? It would help so much 
if we could make a little money.” 

“T don’t know,” sighed tired Mrs. Damon; “ we 
haven’t many beds. But I should be glad to have some 
extra money.” 

“We have lots of bedding,” 
can buy cots for almost 
trying.” 

The Damons had had a hard struggle out in Indiana. 
Mr. Damon had failed in business, and the outlook seemed 
dark, when he received an appointment in the Bureau of 
Pensions at Washington, at a salary of $1,200 a year. 
So they had moved to Washington, but while getting 
settled in the modest house they had rented, Mr. Damon 
had taken a severe cold, which had resulted in a long ill- 
ness ; and now their little stock of money was all but gone. 

Washington was full of the excitement that precedes 
the inauguration of a President of the United States. 
The city would soon be crowded with thousands of visit- 
ors, and’when Elizabeth learned that their neighbor, Mrs. 
Eastman, would take “ inauguration boarders,” 
a means of adding to their own limited exchequer. At 
the dinner-table, that night, Elizabeth and her mother 
discussed the plan with Harry, Elizabeth’s brother. 

Elizabeth was telling where they could put cots, when 
Harry asked, suddenly : 
your boarders?” 

Elizabeth hadn't thought of 
vertise in the Star,” she said. 

“That costs fifty cents a line,” said the 
Harry, who had spent more of their few dollars than 
could well be spared in advertising for work. 
he continued, “ people who are coming here from other 
places don’t read the Star, and they will want to engage 
rooms before they come.” 

“T’ll ask Mrs. Eastman,” Elizabeth, but just 
then the door-bell rang. The caller was Mr. Binner, the 
Washington correspondent of a Western newspaper, who 
lived on the next square. He had heard of Mr. Damon's 
illness and had called a number of times, in a neighborly 
way, to inquire for the invalid. This time he had come 
to leave a bundle of illustrated papers, and said he must 
hurry down town. 

“T suppose you'll have a crowded house during in- 
auguration week, like all the rest of us,” he said, pleas- 
antly, as he turned to go. 

“ Well,’ answered Elizabeth, laughing, “ we've just 
been discussing that question. We would like to get a 
few inauguration boarders, but we don’t know how or 
where to look for them.” 

Mr. Binner instantly comprehended the situation. 

“I’m glad you mentioned it,” he said; “ people often 
write to me asking me to get accommodations for them at 
such times. I may be able to send some one here. But 
you should hand your name to the inaugural committee.” 

“Oh, please tell us about the committee,” cried Eliza- 
beth; “ you must remember we are new to Washington 
ways.” 

“Why,” said Mr. Binner, “the inaugural committee 
keeps a register of houses where visitors may obtain ac- 
commodations, and as they receive hundreds of inquiries 
from all over the country, this enables them to direct 
people to good places. Go and see Mr. Brooks, the sec- 
retary, and give him my name as a reference. I think he 
will be able to send you some people.” 

Elizabeth went down town the next day and found that 
Mr. Brooks was very glad to enter Mrs. Damon’s name 
on the register, with Mr. Binner’s recommendation. He 
assured Elizabeth that he would send them some guests. 
So the Damons prepared for their prospective boarders. 

The first application came from a gentleman in Penn- 
sylvania, who had been “ referred by the committee,” etc. 
Yorrespondence followed, and he engaged Mrs. Damon's 
best room for himself and wife, for a week. ‘“ Twenty 
dollars already!” cried Elizabeth, in high glee. 

Then four young men in New York proposed to come 
and take the cots in the parlor, for three days. Business 
was “looking up,” as Elizabeth declared. 

Then came a letter from Mr. Damon’s sister, in IIli- 
nois, saying that, “ if agreeable,”’ she and her two children 
would like to make them a little visit, now they were 
established in Washington, and as it would be pleasant 
to see the inauguration ceremonies, they would arrive on 
the Saturday before the fourth of March. “ And could 
Mr. Damon get them tickets for the Senate gallery and 
the inaugural ball? They didn’t want to miss anything.” 

“Well,” cried Elizabeth, * isn’t that cool! She hasn't 
written to us for ten months, but now we're in Washing- 
ton we’re worth noticing. Tickets to the Senate gallery 
and the ball! Oh yes, of course, we have United States 
Senators running up here every day, begging us to take 
tickets; and as for the ball tickets, they’re handed out 
on the street! Oh, I’d like to tell her what I think!” 

“ Gently, my dear,” said her mother; “ you know Edith 
is your father’s only sister. She doesn’t realize that we 
are so poor, nor that the ball tickets cost five dollars 
each. Her coming is inconvenient just now, but—you 
know—perhaps—Edith may not see your father again 
soon. I must write her to come.” 

“Oh, you dear good mother!” said Blizabeth, giving 
Mrs. Damon a warm hug and a kiss, “ you’re always so 
generous. But it does seem too bad to lose the money, for 
with Aunt Edith and the children here we'll have no 
room for more boarders.” 


is going to 


said Elizabeth, “and we 
nothing. I'm sure it’s worth 


she saw 


“Where are you going to get 
that. “ We might ad- 


relentless 


* Besides,” 


said 


The next day they received from the secretary of the 
committee requests for two more rooms, but Elizabeth 
was obliged to go down and notify him that all their 
space was engaged. 

Aunt Edith arrived on time. She was a selfish woman 
and threw out disagreeable hints about the discomfort of 
being crowded into one room with two children, and ex- 
pressed surprise that no tickets to the inaugural exercises 
had been provided for her pleasure. But she seemed to 
be really fond of her brother, and Mr. Damon brightened 
up perceptibly when he saw her. 

Disappointment was in store for the 
the morning before inauguration the gentleman in Penn 
sylvania wired that he could not come, and canceled his 
“Oh,” cried Elizabeth, “ it’s dread- 

And think of the people we re- 


Damons. On 


request for a room. 
ful. The best 
fused.” 


room! 


The postman brought more bad news. The young men 
in New York had accepted the invitation of friends to 
visit Washington in a private car, and would not need 
rooms at Mrs. Damon's. Elizabeth wept when this letter 
came. They had spent their money for cots and there 
would be no boarders to occupy and pay for them. 

But that evening a gentleman came and applied for 
lodging. “ John P. Churchill” was the name on the card 
he handed to Mrs. Damon, and he was a fine-looking, 
man of middle age. Ie had been 
unable to get satisfactory accommodations at any of the 
hotels, and had met Mr. Binner, whom he knew very well, 
he said, and Mr. Binner had directed him to the Damons. 

Elizabeth installed Mr. Churchill in the best room, and 
hoped that Mr. Binner might send other guests. But no 
one came, and Mr. Churchill proved to be their only 
ing—inauguration boarder. 


handsomely dressed 


pay- 


At breakfast, on the morning of Inauguration day, he 
asked if Harry would accompany him down town and 
carry a message. Harry assented, and went away with 
Mr. Churchill. 

Elizabeth went down to VPennsylvania Avenue, with 
Aunt Edith and the children, to see the President ride by, 
and to witness the parade. Mrs. Damon would not leave 
her bed-ridden husband. ‘ Ile needs me,” she said, smil- 
ing, “and the President does not.” 

Late in the afternoon Harry came rushing in, full of 
excitement. 

“Say!” he eried, “ guess where I’ve been? 

“Seeing the parade, I suppose,” said Elizabeth. 

* Oho, better than that! But I'll bet you our boarder 
is a big man. Why, I went down to the Arlington Hotel 
with him. ‘There was a perfect jam of people there and 
he seemed to know a lot of them. Then he sent me with 
a message to the clerk of the House of Representatives. 
But that isn’t all. What do you think he gave me—a 


” 


ticket to the inaugural stand and the Senate gallery!” 
“Oh,” said Elizabeth, delightedly. ‘ Wasn't that 
fine?” 


“I had a chance to see the whole thing at close range,” 
continued Harry. ‘“ My ticket admitted me to the plat- 
form on the east side of the Capitol, where the President 
took the oath, and I was in the Senate gallery when the 
Vice-President was sworn in. It was great! The Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet and all the foreign ministers were 
there, besides the Senators and Representatives. And 
the galleries were simply packed.” He gave them a vivid 
description of the proceedings. 

When Mr. Churchill came to dinner he asked Harry if 
he had enjoyed the day, and chatted about the new Pres- 
ident. The Damons, of course, did not ask questions, 
but although Mr. Churchill did not speak of himself, they 
knew he must be on friendly terms with the distinguished 
men who had participated in the ceremonies of the day. 

After dinner he went to his room, and a little later 
Elizabeth heard him step into the hall and call, “ Miss 
Damon.” 

She ran up stairs to see what was wanted. 

“Miss Damon,” he said, “are you going to the in- 
augural ball to-night?” 

“Oh, no, sir,” said Elizabeth, wondering why he should 
ask. 

“Well,” said Mr. Churchill, “1 have two tickets, and 
if your mother is willing, 1 should be very glad to have 
your company.” 

Elizabeth could hardly find voice to express her 
thanks. How much she wanted to go! But her first 
thought was that which always comes to a young lady, 
“T really haven’t anything fit to wear!” Besides, Mr. 
Churchill was in evening dress, and he was a distin- 
guished-looking man. 

“I’m very grateful to you, sir,” she said, “ but I— 
I had no thought of going to the ball, and I have no 
suitable dress to wear.” 

Mr. Churchill smiled. “‘ You're like my Alice,” he said; 
“she’s always worried about such things. But I’m con- 
fident that you will do very well. I don’t expect young 
ladies to make a display of point-lace and diamonds, you 
know. I’m sure you'll enjoy it, and I shall tell my 
daughter that I took you in her place. While I write 
some letters you can be getting ready.” 

Elizabeth could not say no. She ran to her mother, 
and there was a hasty consultation. Elizabeth’s best 
gown was a simple muslin, but it was fresh and dainty, 
and she looked very pretty in it. With her hair dressed 
becomingly, and her white gloves and slippers, not quite 
like new, to be sure, but still passable, she was becom- 
ingly and gracefully dressed. 

Mr. Churchill surveyed her approvingly when he came 


down to the parlor. “That is splendid,” he said; “I 
knew you were like Alice about that wardrobe.” 

Elizabeth enjoyed the ball even more than she had 
The great inner court of the Pension build- 
ing was beautifully decorated with flags and flowers and 
plants, and at one end of the balcony was a flag formed 
of electric lights—red, white and blue. 

Elizabeth soon found that the “ ball” was really a 
The Marine Band played delightful 
music while the throng of richly-dressed people prom- 
enaded back and forth, exchanging greetings with their 
and the whole presented a most brilliant 


expected. 


promenade concert. 


acquaintances ; 
spectacle 

Mr. Churchill took Elizabeth to supper, and introduced 
her to a number of ladies and gentlemen, some of the 
latter being Senators and other distinguished men. But 
the crowning delight came when Mr. Churchill presented 
her to the President and his wife. There was a great 
crowd about them, but the President was struck by the 
happy, girlish face, and taking from his coat lapel the 
carnation fastened there, he handed it to Elizabeth with 
the gracious smile and bow that had helped to make him 
so well known as a genial and kind-hearted man. It was 
an evening of pleasure that Elizabeth has never forgotten. 

A majority of the visitors began to leave the city, after 
the inauguration, but Mr. Churchill gave no sign of leav- 
ing. He had kind and that the 
Damons were glad to have him stay. He had delicately 
made inquiries concerning Mr. Damon, and learned that 
illness had prevented him from taking his place in the 
Pension Office, and that Harry had been unable to get 
work. When he had been with the Damons a week, he 
asked for his bill. Mrs. Damon had reckened it at two 
dollars a day, but Mr. Churchill, despite her protests, 
insisted on paying twice that sum. He did it so nicely 
that Mrs. Damon could not feel hurt, and after all, the 
money was very welcome. 


been so courteous 


A few days later, Harry, who was reading the Star, 
jumped up and held out the paper to Elizabeth, crying, 
* Look at that!” 

Under the heading, * Nominations Confirmed by the 
Senate,” was the line: 

* John P. Churchill, of Towa, to be minister resident 
and consul-general of the United States at Bangkok, 
Siam.” 

The Damons understood now why their guest knew so 
many men in publie life. At dinner-time Elizabeth vent- 
ured timidly to congratulate him on his appointment. 

“Yes,” he said, modestly, “the President is an old 
friend of mine. I have been expecting the appointment. 
Now I shall have to go back to lowa and get my family 
ready to sail for Siam.” 

The Damons were heartily sorry to lose their inaugu- 
ration boarder. But before he left Washington he gave 
them another proof of his kindness. He took Harry to 
some of the Indiana Congressmen, and through their in- 
fluence Harry was appointed to a lucrative position in 
the folding-room of the House of Representatives. Mr. 
Churchill also went up stairs and shook hands with Mr. 
Damon, and assured him that when he recovered his 
health his place in the Pension Office should be secured 
for him. 

Then, with many warm good-byes, he went away. 

“Well, mother,” said Elizabeth, inauguration 
boarder was a success, wasn’t he?” 

“It’s always darkest just before the day,” answered 
her mother, with a smile, 


“our 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


THE semi-centennial statement of the Phoenix Mutual Life 
of Hartford, recently issued, deserves a word of favorable com- 
ment, for it reflects great credit on President Jonathan B. 
Bunce, and the rest of the officers of this prosperous organiza- 
tion. The report shows an increase in premium receipts in 
the last three years of more than half a million dollars, and 
of insurance in force of more than $12,009,000. The surplus was 
largely augmented, la$t yypar, ‘and thé.n@sber of policies in- 
creased py Xiewrly,3;500°2 Tih Rhoiniw is tiie of the most con- 
servative and reliable of, the olq-line cpmytatiies, and its fiftieth 
angual report show's that it issforgiig’rhpldly ahead. 

Preésident‘Jnhu, FP. Dryvert, of thé Prudential Life, and all his 
able associates in the management of that remarkably success- 
ful company, deserve to be congratulated upon the wonderful 
record made during a quarter century of success by this pro- 
gressive organization. It has paid to its policy-holders in the 
past twenty-five years on an average $2,000,000 per year. Its 
income last year was over $24,000,000 ; its payments to policy- 
holders last year were over $7,000,000, and its policies in force 
at the close of the last century aggregate over 4,000,000, with 
insurance in force of over $604,000,000, The Prudential has a 
history of which it may well be proud. Its name has become 
a synonym of strength in the insurance world, 


- in, Bebren, ‘. Di Sawer’ perecnaliy. 

‘**Subscriber,’’ Red Oak, Ia.; I do not regard the company with 
favor. (2) You are right, and the outcome will 
members D the society ; be unfavorable to the 

‘**Orion,’’ Evansville, Ind.: It is a small company doing no busin 
in New York. I should much prefer insurance in one Be nd + eng 
old-line companies, the stronger the better. . 

“B.,” Salt Lake City, Utah: If you are insurable in an old-line 
company I would yong de policy you speak of and try a better one 
Life is too short to worried over the uncertainties which attend 
your ror ey oe nadia 

bie *k Island,” Iil.: e inv assets of the Kni . 
cabees are invested to the extent of $62,000 in real cunts tone Pa 
stocks and bonds, and the balance incash. This was the report made 
at - beginning = ~~ —_, No —— were given. 

“Insurance,’’ Troy, Ala.: I wou refer a similar poli 
of the great old-line companies, like’ the aay Aes 
the New York Life, the Provident Savings, the Phoenix 
Mutual Life, or any other company of th racter. 

‘“*L.,”’ Vineland, N.J.; The Prudential, of Newark, is an excellent 
company, and I think will make a satisfactory ent if you wilt 
write and frankly tell your circumstances and situa . The of 
your policy are the terms of the contract, which holds both. 
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THE GUN-CARRIAGE BEARING THE QUEEN'S REMAINS THROUGH THE CROWDED STREETS OF LONDON, 
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EUROPE’S PRINCES OF THE REGAL BLOOD, TWENTY IN NUMBER, FOLLOWING KING EDWARD AND HIS ROYAL COMPANIONS. 


THE IMPOSING OBSEQUIES OF HER MAJESTY, THE LATE QUEEN. 


THE DEMONSTRATION IN LONDON WHEN THE REMAINS WERE BORNE THROUGH THE STREETS ON THE JOURNEY TO THEIR LAST 
RESTING-PLACE,—PHOTOGRAPHED FoR “ Lesitz’s WEEKLY” BY REINHOLD THIELE & Co., LONDON. 
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1. GOVERNOR ODELL. 2. SENATOR DEPEW. 3. GENERAL BURNETT. 4. GENERAL SMITH. 5. MR. J. H. SCHIFF. 6. MR. ISAAC N. SELIGMAN. 7. JUDGE BLANCHARD. 
8. JUDGE NEWBURGER. 9. EX-DISTRICT ATTORNEY OLCOTT. 10. GENERAL TREMAIN. 11. EDWARD LAUTERBACH. 12. ADOLPH OCHS, PUBLISHER ‘‘ TIMES.” 
13. ISAAC STERN. 14. LOUIS STERN. 15. JUDGE ISAACS. 16, EX-ATTORNEY-GENERAL ROSENDALE. 17. JUDGE JOHN PROCTOR CLARKE, 
18. MR. C. T. COOK, 19. MAJOR F. BRACKETT. 20. H. ARNOLD. 21.°H. B.. DOMINICK. 


THE MAGNIFICENT BALL-ROOM. OF A NEW YORK MILLIONAIRE’S RESIDENCE. 


GuEsts oF LouIsS STERN ASSEMBLED AT His Firth AVENUE RESIDENCE, TO MEET GOVERNOR ODELL AT DINNER ON SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 16TH. 
Photographed for ** Leslie’s Weekly” by Its Special Staff Photographer, R, L. Dunn. 





FIGHTING FIRE IN ZERO WEATHER. THE WASHINGTON STATUE IN FRONT OF THE 
Tue IcE-COVERED RUINS OF THE CoNFLAGRATION WHICH STARTED IN A CIGAR-BOX FACTORY ON NEW YORK SUB-TREASURY, MARKING THE 
THIRTY-FIRST STREET, IN NEw YORK, RECENTLY, AND WiPED Out Two BLOcKs or SPOT WHERE WASHINGTON WAS IN- 
BUILDINGS.—Photographed for *‘ Leslie’s Weekly” by Its Special Photographer, AUGURATED.—PHoTOGRAPH BY FRANK 
R. L. Dunn. REMSEN, BROOKLYN.—{SEE PaGE 198.]} 
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MILITARY ATTACHES OF FOREIGN EMBASSIES AND LEGATIONS RIDING BEHIND LORD ROBERTS AND STAFF.—THE STAR INDICATES MAJOR CASSATT OF THE 
- UNITED STATES ARMY. . 
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KING EDWARD VII. RIDING BETWEEN THE EMPEROR Of GERMANY, ON THE LEFT, AND THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, ON THE RIGHT, FOLLOWED BY THE KINGS OF 
PORTUGAL, GREECE, AND BELGIUM. 


LONDON’S MOST REMARKABLE FUNERAL PROCESSION. 


MEARLY ALL OF EUROPE’S REPRESENTATIVE MONARCHS UNITE WITH KING EDWARD IN FOLLOWING THE REMAINS OF VICTORIA. 
PHOTOGRAPHED FOR ‘‘ LESLIE’S WEEKLY” BY REINHOLD THIELE & Co., LONDON. 
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THE ENGINE ‘** ROYAL SOVEREIGN,” 





INTERIOR OF THE MORTUARY CAR, SHOWING THE BIER UPON WHICH THE CASKET RESTED.—-PHOTOGRAPHER'S CAMERA WHICH TOOK THIS FLASH-LIGHT IS 
REFLECTED IN THE MIRROR. 


THE MOURNING TRAIN THAT BORE VICTORIA’S REMAINS FROM LONDON TO WINDSOR. 


THE GREAT LOCOMOTIVE, DRAPED WITH EMBLEMS OF SORROW, WAS GREETED EVERYWHERE WITH UNCOVERED HEADS. 
PHOTOGRAPHED FOR ‘‘ LESLIE’S WEEKLY” BY REINHOLD THIELE & Co., LONDON, 
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HINTS TQ MONEY-MAKERS. 


(NOTICE.—This department is intended for the in- 
formation of the regularreaders of LesLiz’s WEEKLY. 
No charge is made for answering questions, aud all 
communications are treated confidentially. Corre- 
spondents should always inclose a stamp, as some- 
times a pereonal reply is necessary. Inquiries should 
refer only to matters directly connected with Wall 
Street interests. ] 

PricEs will not forever go up nor stay up. 
The darkening clouds on the financial horizon 
abroad are not lifting. Gold exports are among 
the eerly possibilities. The industrial situation 
shows no decided improvement. Our exports of 
iron and steel, under the competition of ex- 
tremely low prices abroad, must diminish. The 
passing of the dividend of Tennessee Coal and 
Iron, the reduction by one-half of the dividend 
on Rubber preferred, the new complication in 
American Malt, are all significant factors that 
dealers in stocks should bear in mind. The 
most extravagant expectations of abnormally 
high prices for all sorts of securities are still en- 
tertained at this writing, but the higher the 
prices go the more certain it is that a reaction 
must follow and that the end is not far off. 

The increased dividends announced by the 
Reading, the Standard Oil, St. Louis and San 
Francisco, Delaware and Hudson, and other 
great corporations have given a decided stim- 
ulus to the market and encouraged rumors of 
dividends by many non-dividend-paying rail- 
road and industrial stocks. The successful 
deals in the anthracite coal shares, in the 
Southwestern, Northwestern, and Southern 
railways, followed by the great combination 
on the Pacific coast and the projected combi- 
nation of all the great iron and steel industri- 
als, all give abnormal activity to speculation. 
Of course these deals and combinations will 
have an end in due time, and the culmination 
seems not far off. Then the situation in Wall 
Street will depend upon the condition of the 
money market, the outlook for crops, and the 
general prosperity of the country. Let the 
watchful speculator and investor bear these 
things in mind, and deal cautiously with a sit- 
uation which has surprised the wisest men of 
the Street and baffled the prescience of its 
ablest financiers. When stocks have reached on 
an average the highest prices in twenty years, 
when they have shown an advance in a single 
year of about 25 per cent., and an advance 
over three years ago of over 50 per cent., it is 
time to stop and think. 

The cause of the decline in American Smelt- 
ing stocks is said to be the retirement of sev- 
eral of the directors, who were offended be- 
cause an inside corporation which they own, 
and which had been acting as sales-agent for 
the product of the American Smelting Com- 
pany, was no longer to enjoy its private mo- 
nopoly of the business. This is a revelation of 
the manner in which the directors of some cor- 
porations thrive by profitable inside deals of 
their own at the expense of the general stock- 
holders.. There are few great railroads or 
other corporations in which these private deals 
are not to be found, and it is the fault of the 
stockholders that they do not rise up in their 
might and expose and denounce them. 

As there is an ebb and flow of the tides of the 
ocean, so there is also and ebb and flow of the 
tide of speculation in Wall Street. The tide 
has risen rapidly and with increasing force 
ever since election day, early in November last. 
Evidences accumulate that the waters of spec- 
ulation are reaching high tide, and that the 
recession in the ordinary course of things must 
shortly begin. And after it has begun, no one 
knows how far the recession will go. I have 
thought for some time that the part of wisdom 
would be to keep out of the market and be 
ready to buy when asharp decline came. Yet, 
with deals, combinations, and absorptions, the 
manipulators of the Street have so constantly 
lifted various groups of stocks in succession 
that many have come to believe that there can 
be no end to the bull movement for months to 
come. It is just at such a time, when every- 
one is inclined to the bull side, that I would 
hoist the danger-signal in the stock market. 

Evidences multiply that money is to be 
higher, and that business conditions do not 
warrant the belief that we are to ride on the 
top wave of prosperity throughout the year. 
The reaction in the iron market, and the de- 
pression in wool and cotton, are strong evi- 
dences to the contrary, and it only needs a bad 
outlook for the crops and a few great failures, 
to open the door of opportunity for the bears. 
Surplus capital has been absorbed in such 
enormous amounts by the financing of new 
deals involving vast issues of stocks and bonds, 
that far-seeing financiers are already shorten- 
ing sail. Many have closed out their accounts 
in the Street, taken ‘their large profits, and 
are now quietly awaiting the inevitable turn 
which will give them a fresh opportunity to 

seek desirable investments at low prices. 

Some of the leading investment stocks will 
no doubt go higher, because, year by year, 
more of these are taken from the market and 
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put away for absolute investment. The marked 
scarcity of such stocks makes it very easy to ad- 
vance their price by the purchase of a few hun- 
dred shares, and bull speculators often try to 
sustain a falling market by suddenly creating 
a demand for the scarce investment shares, 
and thus giving an appearance of strength to 
the market. Isee no immediate signs of pan- 
icky conditions unless some very unexpected 
and untoward event should occur. London 
operators, appreciating the fact that the death 
of a great financial leader like J. Pierpont 
Morgan might seriously complicate the numer- 
ous deals in which he is concerned, are resorting 
to their favorite method of insuring themselves 
against too heavy a loss, by taking out policies 
of insurance on the life of Mr. Morgan. Ameri- 
can speculators are not fond of this sort of 
thing, but the Englishman hesitates at nothing. 

Of course it must be borne in mind that 
until the great operators who loaded them- 
selves up with securities two years ago, during 
the Flower boom, have disposed of their burden 
without loss, they will undertake to maintain a 
bull market. I have believed all along that the 
final culmination of the bull movement might 
be signalized by an advance in the low-priced 
railroad shares, and then in those industrials in 
which large operators have been chiefly in- 
terested. The iron and steel combination, the 
most gigantic speculative deal that this coun- 
try has ever attempted, is of such magnitude 
that it appalls a great many financiers, and 
they are inclined to believe that it bodes serious 
danger to Wall Street interests, not only be- 
cause it will involve the use of a great amount 
of the surplus in the banks, but also because it 
will concentrate public attention upon the mag- 
nitude of the trust, and will thus invite re- 
newed assaults from legislators and others who 
have been conspicuous in denouncing trusts as a 
menace to the public welfare. 

** PP.’ Oswego : It is good to hold. 

“P.,”’ Chicago: Yes. (2) Yes. (3) Yes. 

**R.,”’ Atlanta, Ga.: See answer to ** A.J. 8." No 
stamp iuclosed. 

*C.,’> Worcester, Mass.: On the Consolidated, 
Watson & Gibson, 55 Broadway. 

“R.S. P.,’’ Scranton, Penn.: No rating. (2) Do 
not believe init. (3) No. 

‘*W.,” Springfield, Mass.: I think the stock is of 
little or no intrinsic value. 

**R,” Brooklyn: Do not advise short sales until 
the condition of the market is more settled. 

*“D.,”’ Jamesville, Wis.: The secretary of the Amal- 
gamated Copper Company is William G. Rockefeller, 
52 Broadway, New York. 

“H. F O.,” Terre Haute, Ind.: Noneof thestocks 
that you mention is in favor with careful specula- 
tors or investors on Wall Street. 

“ F.,’? Oak Harbor, O.: I would not advise the pur- 
chase of the Jura-Trias Copper Company stock, or any 
other stock offered at 25 cents a share, 

“J.,"" Brooklyn: Wait for more settled condi- 
tions. (2) On a sharp decline, stocks will offer 
chances for a quick turn to those who buy them. 

* W.,”’ Pottsville, Pa.: Not very good. Ask your 
banker. (2) Too early to advise. Watch this col- 
umn, (3) I have very little confidence in the con- 
cern. 

**R.,’’ Charlestown, Mass.: It is not a safe invest- 
ment, nor would I speculate init. (2) I think very 
— of the copper company. (3) Of little or no 
value. 

“F.,” Plainfield, N. J.: You ey to be able to get 
out of your Reading without a loss. (2) I think I 
would sell and wait for a reaction. (3) Explained in 
my last article. : 

‘B.,”’ Pittsburg, Penn.: I do not advise investment 
or speculation in the Helena Mining stock. If the 
company can pay 16 per cent. ‘dividends it need not 
peddle its stock around. 

**M.,”’ Belleville, Ontario: I would have nothing 
to dowith it. If anybody has a sure thing, earning 
more than 6 per cent. a month, he’ is not going to 
giveit away. That is axiomatic. 

“C. 8. D.,” Chicago: If the market holds its 
strength, par for Union Pacific common is antici- 
pated. The fact that it is a Vanderbilt stock adds 
to the favor in which it is held. No stamp inclosed. 
_ “D.,”? Brooklyn, N. Y.: Manhattan Elevated is, 
in my judgment, as safe a local traction investment 
stock as any on the list. The imposition of the fran- 
chise tax will affect it probably less than any of its 
competitors. 

““A. M. P.,” Philadelphia: Southern Pacific col- 
lateral fours, San Antonio and Aransas Pass fours, 
Southern Railway first fives, Northern Pacific gen- 
eral threes, Chicago and Alton 34's, are all good 
bonds. (2) Not for permanent investment. 

“*W.,”? Columbus, O.. For investment, the Chesa- 
pore and Ohio 44%s. Other good cheap bonds are 

he Kansas City Southern threes and Southern Pacif- 
ic collateral fours. (2) Much depends upon the crop 
outlook, but I expect to see lower prices before 
summer. 

* K.,” St. Louis: Any broker who would under- 
take such a trick would not only lose his reputation 
but also his seat in the stock exchange: (2) The 
declaration of interest on the Wabash B debentures 
is expected in June. It was not expected in Decem- 
ber. (3) $100 per share. 

“B..’* York, Penn.: With your entire lack of 
knowledge of Wall-Street methods I would advise 
you to keep your money -in a savings-bank, study 
market conditions, and when you have familiarized 
yourself with them, and when the market has a g 
decline, buy investment stocks only, to the amount 
a can pay for. 

“*7.,” Lakewood, N. J.: Yes, if the market main- 
tains its strength. (2) Yes. (3) Yes. (4) If Salt 
common can maintain 6-per-cent. dividends, the low 
price of the stock is phenomenal. Either its man- 
agement has no confidence in its future or else it is 
not appreciating a good thing. (5) Glad you have 


done well on my su; tion, 

“Rock Island,” : Missouri Pacific has had a 
very heavy advance. It is understood that it is 
earning 10 per cent. per annum, but is to be put ona 
5-per-cent. dividend basis. If so, it seems high 
enough, but I would hesitate to sell it short because 
itis in strong hands, who can put it to par. Your 
letter should have been addressed to “* Jasper’ and 
not to *‘ The Hermit.” You inclosed no Haare 

**B..”? Chicago, Ill.: The Missouri Pacific collateral 
trust fives ought to be a good investment. The mar- 
ket, in my judgment, will have a decline before the 
close of the year, but investment bonds and stocks, 
especially the former, are not liable to sell very much 
lower, except in case of a panic, and that is hardly 
anticipated this year. (2) Your broker should make 

rompt settlements with you. There is no reason why 
e should take too much time. 
*G. R.,” Baltimore, Md.: The issuance of a $6,000, - 
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000 loan by American Linseed Oil means that $300,000 
a year of the earnings must be applied to interest on 
this loan, and that means just so much less for divi 
dends on the stocks. Unless the company is doing a 
great dea! better than it has been, this does not indi- 
cate higher prices forthestocks. If an honest state- 
ment of the earnings of the company were made, one 
could predicate a fairer judgment. 

“G.,” Marion, Ind.: You do well to keep away 
from all advisory agents, syndicates, and Wall 
Street drummers who want your money for specula- 
tive purposes. Bear in mind that first-class brokers 
and bankers never do business of this kind. (2) A 
reliable firm is Spencer Trask & Co , 27 Pine Street 
(3) I do not advise following the tips of the men 
whose circulars you send me, unless you are a 
gambler and want some one else to gamble with your 
money. 

oR} New Haven, Conn.: E. H. Norton & Co., 
33 Wall Street. (2) Yes. (3) The stocks you name 
seem more likely to advance ten points than to de- 
cline ten at present. I would not sell any of the 
investment securities short just yet. (4) It de- 
pends upon the honesty of the broker, (5) Notif it 
is borrowed for a specific period. (6) American 
Linseed is apparently doing a good business. The 
stock is a fairspeculation. (7) Would have nothing 
to do with the cheap oil stocks you mention. (8) 


es. 

“K.,”> Hammond, Ind.: Not of the best. (2) Ido 
not advise the sale of Atchison common short be- 
cause of the general belief that its managers intend 
to put it on a dividend-paying basis. Some of its 
ethusiastic friends say it will cross Northern Pacific 
common, (2) Linseed preferred is regarded by many 
asa fair speculation. Until we have a reliable re- 
port of its earnings, I’ prefer not to advise. (3) 
Spencer, Trask & Co., 27 Pine Street ; E. H. Norton 
& Co., 33 Wall Street, and John M. Shaw, 30 Broad 
Street. 

“A. J. S.,” Bath, N. Y¥.: Amalgamated Copper 
paye 8 per cent. dividends and is controlled by Stand- 
ard Oilinfluences. The latter is a powerful organiza- 
tion and can advance the price of the stock at any 
time. (2) Tennessee Coal and Iron, if the conditions 
of the iron and steel trade continue favorable, ought 
to be worth its selling price, but I do not advise in- 
vestmentin any of the iron and steel stocks, because 
of the uncertainties in that line of trade. New life 
has recently been put in Tennessee Coal and Iron, 
and if it is conducted on strict business principles it 
ought to be a money-maker. 

“*H. B..’’ Chicago: Yes. (2) Pennsylvania Rail- 
road is an excellent investment security, and if the 
market maintains its strength it ought to sell higher. 
I am inclined to believe that there will be a very decid- 
ed reaction in the stock market during this year. (3) 
Union Pacific preferred is better forinvestment. The 
fact that it is regarded as a Vanderbilt stock is of 
some importance. Speculatively, Union Pacific com- 
mon has the preference. (4) I regard Union Pacific 
with greater favor than Atchison preferred. I doubt 
whether the latter can maintain its 5-per cent. divi- 
dends in the event of bad crops or bad business years. 

“ F. B. D.,”’ Akron, O.: There is great danger in 
shorting investment stocks and greater danger if 
they are what are knownas Vanderbilt shares. The 
impression prevails that Delaware and Hudson is, 
or soon will be, numbered with the latter. The 
market is liable to violent fluctuations, and at the 
first opportunity, which is quite sure to come. I 
would close out my short account in D.and H. (2) 
Everything depends upon the state of the market 
and the manner in which proposed new deals and 
combinations are carried out. Some inactive stocks, 
like Long Island, Kansas City Southern, Central 
Iowa and others that will occur to you, are liable to 
have their turn. The judicious purchase of stocks 
that are either light dividend-payers or that are ap- 

roaching a dividend-paying basis, and retention 

or a long pull, is one of the ways in which to spec- 

ulate conservatively. Phe other is to dip ‘into the 
market and trade in active shares for small profits 
on quick turns. 

“G.,” Highland, N. Y.: If you buy on a 10 per 
cent. margin you lose all that you have put up if 
the stock declines 10 per cent. or more. The broker 
will call on you for additional margins, and unless 
~ put them up the money you have advanced will 

wiped out. If the stock advances, all the ad- 
vance is your profit excepting the small broker's 
commission, (2) Experience is the best teacher. (3) 
A man “sells short *’ when he sells the stock which 
he does not own, in the expectation that its price 
will decline and that at the decline he can buy the 
stock and deliver it at the higher figure at which he 
sold. For instance, if he believed that Missouri 
Pacific was about to decline, say from the price of 
90, he would direct his broker to sell at 90 or the pre- 
vailing price in the market, and then if the price did 
drop to 80 or any other figure lower than 90, the 
seller would cover his short. sale by going into the 
market ond buying at the lower price the stock 
which he had sold at 90. The difference between the 
rice ‘at which he sold and the price at which he 
ught would be his fit. 

** Interested,’ Madigan, Wis.: I have not changed 
my opinion regarding the inadvisability of seeking 
ae investments in the iron and steel stocks. 

his line of business is uliarly susceptible to the 
fluctuations of trade. i suffers severely during 
periods of depression, an a great money-maker 
during periods of inflation. It has had its recent 
boom, which was aided by the enlargement of a 
market abroad, but we see signs already that this 
market is not to be as profitable as it has been. 
pe py iron-workers are accepting lower wages, 
and a general reduction of wages in the iron indus- 
try abroad will enable foreigm producers to enter 
into keener competition with us, and will either 
drive us out and keep us out or compel us to reduce 
wages on this side of the Atlantic, with all that that 
implies of the possibilities of serious labor troubles. 
A strike in the anthracite coal regions in April, on 
the expiration of the present temporary schedule 
of wages, which was made under the pressure of 
a Presidential election, is one of the things to be 
feared. Furthermore, it is evident that the great 
iron and steel combination will be so large as to be 
unwieldy. If it establishes the prices of products 
on a basis of profit sufficient to pay dividends on 
the enormous capitalization of the new corporation 
and all its auxiliaries the outside iron and steel com- 
panies will find it easier to continue their competi- 
tion because it will be easier for them to mabe a 
profit. It is evident already that popular opposition 
against the gigantic billion-dollar trust is growing, 
and that it will magnify the trust issue in approach. 
ing elections, and make it, possibly, the leading one. 
This will be most unfortunate, for it will tend still 
more to arraign the masses against the classes, and 
to bring about a — of social unrest which is al- 
ways destructive property values in and out of 
Wall Street. I still believe that if I had a profit in 
any iron or steel stocks, or if I could sell without a 
loss, I would do as that shrewd money-maker, Car- 
negie, has done, sell out and quit. 


New York, February 20th, 1901. JASPER. 





THE REAL ESTATE TRUST COMPANY 


of Philadelphia, southeast corner Chestnut and Broad 
streets. Capital (full paid), $1,000,000; Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $600,000. 

Allows interest on deposits subject to check. Rents 
safe-deposit boxes in burglar-proof vaults. 

Buys, sells, and leases real estate in Philadelphia 
and its vicinity. Collects rents and takes general 
charge and management of property. 

Executes trusts of every description under the ap- 
pointment of courts, corporations, and individuals. 
Acts as registrar or transfer agent for corporations, 
and as trustee under corporation mortgages, 

Frank K. Hipple, president ; William R. Philler, 
secretary; William F. North, treasurer; Thomas B. 
Prosser, real-estate officer. 


FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 


E. H. NORTON & Co. 


BANKERS, 
33 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE, 





FIFTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


PHENIX MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


JANUARY 1, 1901. 





ASSETS. 
First mortgages on realestate. - + $6,780,531 ¢ 
Real estate, unincumbered, - -— - 1,017,625 } 
Premium notes, i. 2 2 1 ie 303,416 5; 
Loans on policies, - - - - - = 534,457 00 
Loans on collateral, - = = = « 1,000 Wo 
Stocks and bonds, - - - - - - 3,850,945 24 
Cashin office, - - - - - = = 855 42 
Cashinbanks, - - - - - - 422.191 13 
Interest accrued and due, - - - - 142,304 72 
Net deferred and outstanding pre- 
miums,- - + - + -+- = = 225,881 48 
$13,278,711 73 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on policies in force, - - $12,510,871 00 
Death claims outstandin,z, - 2s 19,275 Ov 
Notified death claims, - - - - - 15.81% 0 
Installment claim liability, - + 27.457 (Wn 
Special policy reserves, - - - - 132,427 Ww 
Premiums paid inadvance, - - - 8,707 WW 
Surplus,- - - - 564,656 73 
$13,278,711 73 
Number. Amoun! 
Policies issued and paid for 
in 1900 and outstanding 
December 31, - + «= 7,801 $12,135,832 00 
Policies in force December 
81,1900, - - - - 39,009 63,802,129 00 
5,813,977 00 


Increase in 1900, < « + “eae 


1898. 1899. 1900 
Premium Receipts, $ 1,920,260 $ 2,180,795 $ 2,545,547 
Insurance in Force, 51,170,782 57,988,162 63,802,149 
JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
WILLIAM A, MOORE, Asst. Secretary, 
ARCHIBALD A. WELCH, Actuary. 
WM. D. MORGAN, M. D., Med. Director. 
GEORGE S. MILLER, Supt. of Agencies. 














HERE are few avenues of trade offering safer 
investment, and certainly none more profitable, 
than Gold Mining. The product of your mine isthe 
financial foundation of the world, the demand for 
which never fails; the market is never overstocked ; 
the price never fluctuates. Wars, elections, stagna 
tions of business, or even panics, have no effect on 
Gold Mining. The Government Treasury is your 
market place, and the whole world is your ready 
customer, 

Therefore, only two questions arise as to the ad 
visability of investment,—the quantity and value o! 
the ore—the reliability, capability, and responsibility 
of the officers and managers of the company. 


THE TALLAPOOSA 
GOLD MINING CO. 


is nota prospect or anexperiment, buta DEVELO?’- 
ED MINE, and invites investigation on these poinis 
The company is incorporated under the laws «f 
New Jersey, with a capital stock of $3,000,000, 
shares par value $1 each. 


WE DESIRE TO IMPRESS UPONTHE 
PUBLIC THE FACT THAT THIS IS A 
STRICTLY LEGITIMATE AND AN A?:- 
SOLUTELY SOLID, RELIABLE AN) 
RESPONSIBLE ORGANIZATION IN 
THE HANDS OF REPRESENTATI\ 
BUSINESS MEN, IN PROOF OF WHIcii 
WE SUBMIT THE FOLLOWING 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS : 


JOHN R. MILLER. (Manufacturer,) Reading, I: ; 
GEORGE J. KOBUSCH, President St. Louis Car. ., 
St. Louis, Mo.; THOMAS B_ILLIG, Departme:: 
Store, ne, Pa.; F. L. GILPIN, Gilpin & < 
Wilmington, el.; L. N. DOWNS, No. 44 Brod 
Street, New York; WALTER A. RIGG, Direc: or 
Farmers’ National Bank, Reading, Pa.; CHAKL: > 
Y. FLANDERS, Mayor, Burlington, Migs J. K. 
TILLOTSON, No. 11 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICERS : 


JOHN R. MILLER, President. 

J. K. TILLOTSON, Vice-President. 
A. L. NORMAN, Secretary. 

K. A. FICHTHORN, Treasurer. 


The results of advertising for the last two weeks 
prove that the putts recognize A GOOD S1 B- 
STANTIAL, AND RELIABLE GOLD MINING 
PROPOSITION WHEN IT IS PRESENTED. | 711¢ 
fact that we publish the signed certificates from TIlE 
SOUTHERN SMELTING COMPANY showing ‘he 
value of our ore, and the publication In our advyer- 
tisement ef the names and addresses of the direct. rs 
of the company, all of whom are solid, substantial, 
and successful business men of reputation, not on’ 
of whom can be induced to become associated wit! 
or interested in any but a strictly legitimate en':r 
prise; men who have investigated the property tv 
their own satisfaction, and have invested large suns 
of their own money, satisfies the thinking pu!!ic 
that the management of the property will be sou! 
and businesslike, and that nothing bu strictly honest 
methods and business principles will be employe’ 

Stock in the Tallapoosa Gold Mining Co. has alrea‘ly 
advanced from 25c. to 30c. per share, and I am noW 
—" to offer only a ifmited number of shares 


I advise parties interested to investigate this im- 
mediately and send their ORDERS WITHO UT DE- 
LAY, as THE PRICE WILL AGAIN BE AD- 
VANCED within a FEW DAYS, and will be selling 
at PAR or HIGHER before JULY FIRST. For 
Ceoepeees, smelter reports, and further information 


J. K. TILLOTSON, Fiscal Agent, 
11 Broadway, New York. 
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THE WORLD OF AMUSEMENT. 


BrucE McRag, Julia Marlowe’s new leading man, at 
the Criterion, who has made a striking success of his part 


harles Brandon, in “ When Knighthood Was in 
| er.’ is a nephew of Bronson Howard and Charles 
Windham, and comes rightfully, therefore, by his alert 


excellent histrionic imstincts. It is a curious fact 


Mr. McRae, ten or twelve years ago, was exploring 
wilds of 


Australia. He was afterward a designer 





I CE MCRAE IN ‘‘ WHEN KNIGHTHOOD WAS IN FLOWER,” 


ana draughtsman in that country, then a ranchman in 
tl iv West, and, in 1891, appeared on the professional 
stave in the part of a French waiter. His first success 


nvny part of importance was in * Shenandoah,” as Cap- 
ta Heartsease. Since then he has had many strong 
parts, but his most noted success is in nightly evidence 
at the Criterion. He plays with force and fervor, has a 
fine personal presence, a gracious manner, and steadily 
grows in publie favor. 

lhe most wonderful evidence of what can be done with 
stage properties is found at the Garden Theatre. Nine 
tableaux are presented and in nearly every instance the 
curtain rises upon an almost completely darkened stage. 
A sudden gleam of light illumines the background and dis- 
closes the rippling waters of the Algerian sea, perhaps the 
lofty mountain passes in which the guards who seek the 
life of Cigarette are half concealed, or some other splendid 
picture creating in the beholder a new impression of the 
As a series of pictures, 
aside from its sterling merits as a melodrama, “* Under 
should be seen by every theatre-goer who 


possibilities of stage mechanism. 
Two Flags” 
wishes to enjoy the latest and best development of the art 
of stage-setting. By the way, a special word of praise 
should be said for Maclyn Arbuckle, an actor of sterling 
whose conscientious regard for his part has never 
been more clearly revealed than in his delineation of the 
eccentricities of John, the Earl of Rockingham. 

\t last, Willie Collier has struck his gait. Nothing 
that he has done has been more agreeable to the onlooker 
than his funny business in one of the best farces of the 
season, “On the Quiet,” just brought out at the Madison 
Square Theatre. Augustus Thomas undertook to fit Mr. 


merit, 


Collier with a humorous role and succeeded admirably. 
There is wit as well as humor in the play, the action is 
rapid, and the interest unabating. I have not always 
appreciated Mr. Collier, but no one can fail to concede 
the merit of his performance in “ On the Quiet.” It is 
the best thing that he has ever done. His support is also 
worthy of praise, especially that which he receives from 
Louise Allen, Helena Collier, Katherine Mulkins, John 
Saville, Cranley Douglas, Brigham Royce, George W. 
Parsons, and Charles B. Poor. 

What is called an “extravaganza” by R. A. Barnet, 
with the music by H. L. Hertz, has been brought out at 
the Victoria, under the caption of “My Lady.” Hand- 
some women, good choruses, and fancy dancing give life 
to a burlesque which is not one of the best. The whistling 
solos by Tom Browne, and a lot of other specialties, con- 
tribute to the success of the performance and may save 
the burlesque. The company includes Charles J. Ross, 
Arthur Nelstone, Lillian Green, Violet Holls, Marie Os- 
borne, and Mademoiselle Proto. 

The unique qualities of ** The Climbers,’ coupled with 
the genuine merits of Miss Bingham’s company of play- 
ers, are attracting to the Bijou, at every performance, 
The play is a fine study of certain 
phases of the social life of the metropolis, and cleverly 
interweaves the serious nature of the main theme with a 


large audiences. 


fine comedy element. 

The injection of Daniel Daly into the musical comedy, 
at the Herald Square, which has worn a refrigerated air 
ever since it has depended mainly upon Edna May for 
success, adds a sparkle to the performance which theatre- 
goers will appreciate. It has also tended to lighten the 
burdens of Virginia Earl, who has had to bear the brunt 
of the task of illumination since the opening night. Mr. 
I’'rohman acted wisely and not too soon in putting some 
effervescence into “ 'The Girl from Up There.” 

JASON. 


The Pan-American Exposition. 


THE managers of the great Pan-American Exposition 
to be operied at Buffalo this spring made no happier nor 
more fitting choice than when they appointed Mr. Fred- 
eric W. Taylor superintendent of horticulture, of for 
estry, and of the division of foods and their accessories. 
Mr. Taylor was qualified for the large and important 
work thus committed to his charge by careful study and 
practical experience extending over a long period of years, 
and under his expert management success was assured to 
these features of the exposition from the start. The 
IIorticultural building will be one of the most beautiful 
and commodious of the many handsome structures on the 
exposition grounds, and the number and excellence of 
the exhibits in this department promise to excel any- 
thing of the kind ever seen before. All the popular 
fruits of the different countries represented at this ex- 
position will be displayed in this building also. 

Under Mr. Taylor’s superintendence the department 
of Forestry will receive an amount of attention not hith- 
erto given to this vitally important subject. The ex- 
hibits here will be of a character designed to interest the 
general public in the care and preservation of forests, a 
matter which has received special attention in recent 
years from both State and National governments. The 
exhibit of foods and their accessories will occupy nearly 
a quarter of the whole exhibit space of the Manufactures 


and Liberal Arts building, a fact which shows the great 


prominence to be given to this feature. The plan is to 
make this exhibit a very popular one in its character, so 
that the people may be attracted to it and almost uncon- 
sciously be educated upon the subject of foods and their 
accessories. The way in which foods are produced and 
food plants and spice plants are grown will be illustrated 

















MR, FREDERIC W. TAYLOR, 


in a manner which cannot fail to prove most interesting 
to all visitors to the exposition. In these directions, and 
others, Mr. Taylor's energy, enthusiasm, and practical 
knowledge have been the chief and determining factors 


making for success. 


In Tennessee 
PEOPLE KNOW SOMETHING ABOUT COFFEE. 

A LITTLE woman in Rita, Tenn., ran up from 110 pounds 
to 135 pounds in a few months by leaving off coffee and taking 
up Postum Food Coffee. She had been sick for a long time ; 
subject to headaches and a general nervous condition, with 
stomach trouble, caused by coffee drinking, and when she left 
it off and took on Postum Food Coffee she made the change 
that cured her and fattened her quickly. **T can 
now do as much work in aday as I want to, have no more 
headaches, and feel like a new person. 


She says: 


** People comment on kow well I look and want to know 
what I am doing. ‘Drinking Postum Food 
Coffee.’ 

**My husband has been cured of rheumatism by leaving off 
coffee and using Postum, and his mother, who was always 
troubled after drinking coffee, has abandoned it altogether and 
now uses Postum three times a day. She sleeps sound and says 
she never expects to taste coffee any more.” Mrs, L. M. Ed 
mondson, Rita, Tenn. 


I always say, 
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EK, 8, ABELES AS ‘‘ RAKE.” BLANCHE BATES AS FRANCIS CARLYLE 
\» “CIGARETTE.” 


AS ‘* BERTIE.” OF ROCKINGHAM.” 


MACLYN ARBUCKLE AS ‘‘ EARL 


IiL—‘‘UNDER TWO FLAGS,” AT THE GARDEN THEATRE, 


MARGARET ROBINSON AS 
“LADY VENETIA,” 
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THE SUNNY SIDE OF LIFE. 























A PERPLEXED PUGILIST FROM CINCINNATI. 
Where shall he go next ? 


Sir Arthur Sullivan’s Humor. 


Srr ArTHUR SULLIVAN had the Irish gift of wit, and 
when Mrs. Weldon, in one of her books, said that the 
Duke of Edinburgh had been “ caught by his chaff,” she 
was not so far off the mark. Nor did he a bit mind turn- 
ing the chaff against himself. When five years ago his 
* Light of the World ” was revived at the Cardiff Musical 
Festival, a deputation which waited upon him at his hotel 
to assure him that the Welsh choir were delighted with 
the work, were astonished at the reply, “Oh! you like 
dull music.” And the composer laughingly added that he 
had not heard or seen it for twenty years, but on trying 
to read it coming down in the train, he had fallen asleep 
over it. He after the rehearsal, however, confessed that, 
as performed by the Welsh choir, the oratorio, though 
old-fashioned, revealed fresh beauties. 

One of Sir Arthur’s stories was about Lord Tennyson, 
who came to dine at Victoria Street. Kate, the maid, was 
duly warned, and she said nothing till the great man 
had left, when she burst in with: ‘ Well, Mr. Arthur; 
he do wear clothes.” Sullivan remarked: “All poets do. 
You forget he is poet laureate.” ‘“ Lor,” repiied the 
house-maid, “ what a queer uniform!” 

Sullivan had a good story about Sir F. Gore-Ouseley, 
Oxford professor, who could talk of nothing but music. 
“Sim” Egerton (Lord Wilton) invited him to dine at 
the Life Guards’ mess, and Ouseley sought to entertain 
them with the humorous points in the degree “ exercise ” 
of an unsuccessful candidate. The officers, of course, 
did not understand a word. Ouseley continued: “And 
you'll scarcely believe me, colonel, when I tell you that 
the whole movement was in the hypomyxolydian mode.” 
“God bless my soul!” replied the colonel; ‘ you don’t 
say so!” “It is a fact,” gravely said Ouseley. 

Traveling from Salt Lake City to Sacramento, a pas- 
senger expatiated upon the beauty of the country. ‘“ The 
soil is good,” he said; “ plenty of water and good society 
would make it a paradise. And,” Sullivan added, “ come 
to think of it, that’s all t’other place wants.” 

For many years Sir Arthur Sullivan was rarely seen 
in an opera-house or a concert-room, unless called there 
to conduct. Of ultra-modern music, therefore, he knew 
comparatively little, and this, perhaps, may have helped 
to keep his inspiration fresh; for a composer’s memory 
is proverbially treacherous. On this head, Sullivan bim- 
self told an amusing story. His best melodies, he said, 
frequently came while he was trying to get to sleep. One 
so persistently haunted him that he got up and wrote it 
down. Next day he played it over to a friend, who ad- 
mitted he thought it one of the most beautiful melodies 











Free Lance (the Laplander)—‘‘It’s about time that 
walrus put in an-—— 


ever composed, and always had thought so. It was the 
*“* Power of Love,” from “ Satanella.” And Sullivan had 
certainly not heard it for something like thirty years. 

“ Pinafore,” which was composed, as Sir Arthur has 
himself related, in the midst of intense physical suffering, 
raged like a fever through the United States, until a lead- 
ing set in New York decided to impose a fine every time 
One remembers 
Frederic 


its words were quoted in conversation. 
the “ What! Never?” nuisance in England. 
Clay was one Sunday in church wth some friends in New 
York, when the preacher closed his sermon with the im- 
pressive words, “ For He Himself hath said it.” Clay 
could not resist the temptation. Pulling out half a 
dollar, he whispered to his friend, “* And it’s greatly to 
his credit.” 


The Servant. 


SHE rises early in the morning. She builds the fire. 
While it burns she goes to sleep. Breakfast is late. The 
misses his engagement. There is sorrow in the 

The menial is offered her wages. She takes all 
she can get and sometimes more. Then-another is hired. 
She is opposed to early rising. The man gets no break- 
fast at all, and then he is sorry that he discharged the 
This is the way it goes from year’s end to 


man 
home. 


other one. 
year’s end. 


He Understood His Business. 


First Beggar—‘ Why didn’t you tackle that lady? She 
might have given you something.” 

Second Beggar—* 1. let her go because [ understand 
my business better than you. I never ask a woman for 
anything when she is alone; but when two women are 
together you can get money from both, because each one 
is afraid the other will think her stingy if she refuses. 
This profession has to be studied, just like any other, if 
you expect to make a success of it. See?” 


An Admirer of Honesty. 


“ Yes, sir,” said the farmer, “if there’s anything I do 
like an’ admire, it’s an honest man. An’ that’s why I’m 
proud of our new neighbor. Ef there ever was an honest 
man he’s one.” 

“I’m glad to hear you say that. 
honest? ”’ 

“Certainly; one of 
kind.” 

‘*How do you know?” 

“Sold three horses to him day before yesterday, an’ I 
got at least sixty dollars the best of him.” 


But are you sure he’s 


these frank, generous, sincere 


A Supplement. 
A YOUNG lady one Sunday left behind her in church 
her prayer-beok, in which were written the following 
lines: 


‘A bunch of flowers, a book or two, 

A little billing, a little coo, 

A little coming and going till 

They go to church and say ‘I will ’— 
And that ends it.” 

On the following Sunday, on her taking up the book, 
she espied written underneath her lines the following ef- 
fusion, possibly the work of some wretched married 
man: 

“ Young lass, you're wrong—you surely are; 
You worked that rhyme just one too far. 
It ends right there? Oh, no, it don’t! 
For coming home, she says ‘ { won’t! ’— 
And that begins it.” 


Their Dreams. 


Sarp he, “ Wife, you’re crowned with your beauty; 
No one can dispute me in that.” 

Said she, “If you’d but do your duty 
I'd be crowned besides with a new hat.” 

And that night when they both slept upon it, 
What visions their light slumbers fill! 

She had a sweet “dream of a bonnet” 
And be a bad dream of the bill. 


A GAME THAT TWO PLAYED. 





Would Try the E. B. 


Young Widow—* I wish you'd tell me where I can get 
a good investment for sixty thousand dollars that can 
in last week.” 

Lawyer——“ Stocks, bonds, mortgages, or eligible bach 
elor? ” 

Young Widow—*I don't want to invest this mone 
again, and you know what stocks, bonds and mortgage 
mean.” 


Caught. 


HE was gazing with dreamy eyes into the far-on-aheuw 
“Ah, my darling,” he murmured, “ what matters 
that sorrow and trouble must of necessity be lurking 
the unknown future? While I am with you I think o 
naught but the present—the beautiful, superb present! 

“So do I, dearest,” she replied; “ but you'll take n 
with you when you buy it, won’t you? Men have su 
queer tastes in rings.” 


The Changed View. 


“T ALWAYS thought she was the most commonplace 


girls.” 

“At any 
thing.” 

“ What, pray?” 

* Married a young man of her own age who is neiti 
a coachman nor a prince.” 


rate, she has just done a most romant 


An Intelligent Verdict. 


THE coroner's jury, after viewing the remains an! 
hearing the evidence, returned the following verdict: 

“From the appearance of the body we were inclin 
to believe that the deceased had been run over by a grave 
train; but from articles and memoranda discovered 
his person we find that he was a contestant in a foot-ba!! 
match.” 


Easy To See. 


O’Grady—* Pat, phwen is eliction-day?” 

Brady—* Arrah, Moike, but aren’t ye th’ granehorn 
t’ be askin’ me thot now! Is it becase av th’ bastin’ 
we're afther gittin’ in th’ wist thot ye doan’t know th’ 
da’ ye war licked—whin th’ very ‘ far-downs’ knows ’tis 
th’ furst Chewsda’ in Novimber?” 

O’Grady—" Tis not! ’Tis th’ furst Chewsda’ afther 
th’ furst Monda’ in Novimber.” 

Brady—"* Jist lishten t’ th’ elephantine ignorince ay 
him! How cud it cum afther th’ furst Monda’ widout 
bein’ th’ furst Chewsda’? Will ye till me thot now?” 

O’Grady—* Ye shpalpeen! Th’ furst av th’ mont’ 
moight cum on a Chewsda’, moightn’t it?” 

Brady (with an air of conviction)—*‘ Thrue fur ye, 
Moichael. But thin (doubtfully) it moight cum on a 
Wednesda’ or a Satherda’, or a’most any other da’ ixcipt 
Monda’, moightn’t it?” 

O’Grady (thoughtfully )—* ’T moight, Pat; ’t moight. 
Bot’ av us has th’ roight av it.” 





For Once She Knew Where He Was. 


A PARTY of young men were taking dinner a few nights 
ago at a fashionable café, when one of them, who is some- 
what of a jester, called the waiter and said: 

“ John, go and call up No. — at the telephone. If a 
woman answers, it will be my wife. Tell her that I in- 
structed you to say that I am in the police-station for a 
few hours, and will not be at home for dinner. Say to 
her that the possibilities are that I shall not be at home 
to-night. Understand me?” 

John smiled in a knowing way, bowed deferentially, 
and suggested : 

* Supposing 

“ Supposing nothing, sir. If she asks who is talking, 
tell her it is the turnkey at the central station, and she'll 
never know who told her.” 

The waiter shambled away, and was presently seen io 
be having a good deal of fun with himself. The jester 
inferred that it might have something to do with ‘is 
case, and called him over. 

“ What’s amusing you, John?” 

“ Wouldn’t like to tell you, sir—at least just here.’ 

“Oh, my friends understand. Go ahead.” 

“ The lady said I was to tell her husband she was g!:d 
he is so nicely looked after for the night. She knows 
where he is for once.” 








THE WaLRus—‘“ I wish he’d hurry and come up ; I want 


to-give him his harpoon.” ' 
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THE FUNERAL PROCESSION CONVEYING THE REMAINS OF HER MAJESTY FROM OSBORNE HOUSE TO THE ROYAL YACHT ‘‘ ALBERTA.” 
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THE ROYAL MOURNERS IN CARRIAGES IN THE FUNERAL PROCESSION PASSING PICCADILLY. 


THE IMPRESSIVE OBSEQUIES OF HER MAJESTY, THE LATE QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 
A DEMONSTRATION OF MOURNING SUCH AS ENGLAND Has NEVER BEFORE WITNESSED.—PHOTOGRAPHED FOR ‘“ LESLIE’S WEFKLY”™ BY GREGORY. LONDON. 


LAUNCHING THE BREECHES BUOY. THE WRECKED TRANSPORT ‘‘ MCPHERSON,” LOOKING FROM SEAWARD. 


THE WRECK OF THE “ McPHERSON,” ONE OF OUR FINEST TRANSPORTS, NEAR MATANZAS, CUBA.—PHOTOGRAPHED BY COLONEL Jawes W. POWELL 
. FOR “‘ LESLIE'S WEEKLY.”—(SEE PaGE 203.) 
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NEW YORK CASTING ITS VOTE-FOR McKINLEY. 


MEETING OF THE ELECTORS IN THE SENATE CHAMBER OF THE CAPITOL, AT ALBANY—GENERAL E. H. BUTLER, EDITOR OF THE BUFFALO ‘‘ NEWS,” PRESIDING. 


How Presidents Have Been Chosen. 


THE MANNER IN WHICH, FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE GOV- 
ERNMENT, AMERICA’S CHIEF MAGISTRATES HAVE BEEN 
NOMINATED AND ELECTED. 

How have candidates for President of the United States 
been named? By general consent at the outset (1789, 1792, and 
1796) ; then by caucuses of the members of the two parties in 
Congress ; afterward by common consent again, and by the 
recommendations and suggestions of the party members of a 
few of the Legislatures ; since 1832, and beginning in that year, 
by representatives of the parties in national delegate conven- 
tions, the number of the delegates from each State being based 
on its representation in Congress, the Territories in recent years 
being also given a voice in the conventions. 

How have Presidents been elected? By electors from each 
State equal to the number .of the State’s representatives in 
House and Senate in the aggregate. In the beginning the Pres- 
idential electors were chosen by the Legislatures in nearly all 
the States, the individual citizen having no influence on the 
choice of the electors except indirectly, through his vote for 
members of. the Legislature. By:the time the election of 1828 
took place all the States except Delaware and South Carolina 
had dropped the system of choosing electors by the Legislature, 
but South Carolina clung to that mode until 1868, at which 
time its constitution of the reconstruction days brought that 
State into harmony with the rest of the commonwealths in 
choosing electors by the vote of the people. Many of the States, 
when they began tc choose their electors by the people, selected 
them by districts instead of, as now, on a general ticket. Mich- 
igan adopted that plan for partisan reasons for 1892, in which 
year that State chose five Cleveland and nine Harrison electors. 
The district plan was dropped by that State immediately after- 
ward. 

Under the act of Congress signed. by President Washington 
on March Ist, 1792,)the: Presidential ;electors were required to 
meet and vote -for. President on the:first Wednesday in Decem- 
ber of the years inwwhich they were. chosen,and three lists of 
their votes were to be made out, two-to be sent by different con- 
veyances to the president of the Senate, and the other to be 
given to the United States judge of the district in which the 
electors assembled. On the second Wednesday of the February 
immediately following, the president of the Senate was to open 
the electors’ certificates. By a rule adopted by Congress, both 
branches assembled in the Senate chamber in joint session at 
the time the count of votes took place, and the result was for- 
mally announced. By an act signed by President Cleveland on 
February 3d, 1887, the day for the assembling of the electors and 
the casting of their votes was fixed at the second Monday of 
January, instead of the first Wednesday of December, the day 
of the opening and the counting of the ballots remaining at the 
second Wednesday of February, the opening and the counting 
to be done at a joint assembly of the two branches in the hall of 
the House of Representatives. 

The electoral system in operation will now beshown. In the 

election of 1789, and also in that of 1792, nobody except Wash- 
ington was thought of in connection with the office of President. 
In the language of the resolution of Congress passed after his 
death, Washington was emphatically ‘‘first in war, first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen,” from the be- 
ginning of the Revolution onward. He received, in each of 
those two years, one of the two votes which each elector cast.' 
In their second ballots the electors divided their favors among 
several persons. . Under the Constitution, as it existed along to 
1804, the persumwhoweceived the largest number of electoral 
votes, if a majority, was made President, and the person having 
the next largest; number, whether a majority or not, became 
Vice-President.’ The electors were not required to specify which 
one of the two-personsthey voted for they desired for the first 
office and which féF the second. Washington received a unani- 
mous vote in the electoral college in each of the two elections in 
which he permitted his name to be used, and became President; 
and John Adams, standing the second in each canvass, was 
made Vice President. In 1796 Adams was elected President and 
his chief rival, Jefferson, became Vice-President. 


Photographed for ** Leslie’s Weekly ” by A. W. Floyd, Albany. 


Here was one of the defects of this plan of voting. The 
President and the Vice-President would sometimes belong to 
different parties, and on the death of the President during his 
term and the accession of the Vice-President to the higher sta- 
tion the politics of the executive branch of the government 
would be changed without the people’s consent. 

Another defect was revealed in the election of 1800. In that 
year Jefferson and Burr, both belonging to the same party (the 
Republican, the progenitor of the Democratic party of the days 
from Jackson to Bryan), received exactly the same number of 
electoral votes, each elector casting his two ballots for the same 
set of candidates. Both had a majority of the electoral college, 
President Adams, Federalist, who was running for re-election, 
being eight votes behind them. The tie sent the contest to the 
House of Representatives, and, after a long and very exciting 
struggle, that body, voting by States, each State having a sin- 
gle vote, chose Jefferson President on the thirty-sixth ballot, 
Burr thus becoming *Vice-President. 

The House of Representatives, at that time controlled by 
the Federalists, was restricted in its"thoice to two Republicans, 
or ‘Democrats, and many Federalists supported Burr for Presi- 
dent,“although they knew that'the masses of the Republican 
voters “intended Jefferson for the higher office—not that the 
Federalists hated Burr less, but Jefferson more. 

This piece of partisan indecency by the Federalists brought 
to view a peril which the framers of the Constitution did not 
thoroughly foresee when they intended to leave the electors 
independent in their choice. Electors thus situated would be 
open to intrigue and corruption, and abuses would inevitably 
be generated which the country would be compelled to correct, 
even, if necessary, by the adoption of an amendment to the 
Constitution. The creation of the party system, by which 
Presidential electors became merely the recording agents of 
the political organization which chose them, protected the elec- 
toral college from this abuse and saved ‘the people from the ne- 
cessity of taking direct measures to remoye it. 

The tie vote of 1800 for President_ between two candidates 
of the same party, and the certainty that, as in 1796, when 
there was no tie between persons on the same side there would 
sometimes be a partisan divergence between President and 
Vice-President, constrained the country to adopt a constitu- 
tional amendment, the twelfth, under which, beginning in 1804, 
the electors were required to specify which person they intend- 
ed for President and which for Vice-President. That require- 
ment is still in operation. 

For a quarter of a century after the Jefferson-Burr tie con- 
test of 1800 the electoral-college machinery worked smoothly. 
Then, in 1824, when there was technically only one party (Jef- 
ferson’s Republican party, which took the designation Democ- 
racy just after Jackson became President in 1829) in existence, 
the Federalists having left the stage a few years previously, 
came another hitch. Four persons — Andrew Jackson, John 
Quincy Adams, William H. Crawford, and Henry Clay—all 
calling themselves Republicans, received electoral yotes in 1824. 
As no aspirant had a majority the contest went to the House of 
Representatives, as in 1800, the selection being restricted, under 
the Constitution, to the three highest in the voting in the elec- 
toral college. This shut Clay out, and he threw his support to 
Adams, and elected him. 

Once more, and only once, the electoral college found itself 
unable to make a choice. . This was in the Hayes-Tilden canvass 
of 1876, when the double returns from South Carolina, Florida, 


+ Louisiana, and Oregon presented a problem which the presi- 


dent of the Senate and the joint assembly of Congress, by the 
ordinary course of procedure, could not solve. Under an agree- 
ment between the leaders of the two parties an act was passed 


“by Congress (which was Republican in the Senate and Demo- 


cratic in the House), and signed by President Grant on January 
29th, 1877, which created an electoral commission to deal with 
the disputed count. 

This body comprised three Republican (George F. Edmunds, 
of Vermont ; Oliver P. Morton, of Indiana, and Frederick T. 
Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey) and two Democratic (Thomas F. 
Bayard, of Delaware, and Francis Kernan, of New York) Sen- 
ators ; three Democratic (Henry B. Paine, of Ohio ; Eppa Hun- 


ton, of Virginia, and Josiah G. Abbott, of Massachusetts) an 
two Republican (James A. Garfield, of Ohio, and George fF 
Hoar, of Massachusetts) Representatives, and four associat 
justices of the Supreme Court, two of whom (William Stron; 
of the Third Circuit and Samuel F. Miller of the Eighth Ci: 
cuit) were of Republican leanings, and two (Nathan Clifford o! 
the First Circuit and Stephen J. Field of the Ninth Circuit) 
were of Democratic antecedents. These four selected a fifth 
associate justice, Joseph P. Bradley of the Fifth Circuit, wh: 
was of Republican antecedents. 

The fifteen inembers of the electoral commission thus com 
prised eight Republicans and seven Democrats. By an eight to 
seven division the disputed points were decided in favor of th 
Republican candidate, and Rutherford B. Hayes became Presi 
dent by an electoral vote of 185, as against 184 for Samuel J 
Tilden. 

Since 1876 the electoral college has never had the slightest 
difficulty in reaching a choice. In 1901, with 292 votes for Will 
iam McKinley and 155 for William J. Bryan, and with no dis- 
pute as to any of them, the electors’ task has been especially 
easy. 


The First Inauguration 
of the New Century. 


THE veteran inaugural spectator—and Washington is full o! 
them—who attempts to point out wherein the Presidential in 
auguration of 1901 differs 
from its predecessors, has tlic 
biggest kind of a task, so 
numerous and diverse are the 
unique characteristics d 
vised by the ingenuity 
committees to render notab!« 
the formal installation of the 
first national administration 
of the new cycle. The cit 
zens of the national capit 
who regard effort for the su 
cess of the fourth-of-Mar 
festivities as they would t 
discharge of social oblig 
tions usually commence th: 
preparations almost as soon as the election returns have indic: 
ed the identity of the successful candidate. They did so tie 
more willingly in this instance, because remembrance of t 
splendors of the first McKinley inauguration left no doubt tl 
much thought and infinite hard work would be necessary if 
were to be outshone in glory. 

Mr. John Joy Edson, who was selected by Chairman M. 
Hanna, of the Republican National Committee, as the executi e¢ 
head of tke machinery of inauguration management, is a bu 
ness man of long experience, and he introduced present-d 
methods into the conduct of all the preparations for inaugu' 
tion. Offices were fitted up, and chairmen of sub-committ« 
clerks and stenograpbers handled a voluminous corresponde: 
and attended to the wants of personal applicants just as mi; \t 
be done in a large mercantile or manufacturing establishme! 
or, to adopt a simile somewhat more apt, as Uncle Sam’s : |- 
jutant-general might do were he ordered to call into: being 0 
a day an army of half a bundred thousand men, march it ‘0 
review past half a million people, and disband the whole vst 
assemblage before nightfall. 

The three great distinct events which go to make up an ina. 
guration, as the public views it, comprise the ceremony at tlie 
Capitol, the monster parade, and the inaugural ball,.which car- 
ries the merry-making into a second day. The plan from t!e 
outset was to have the latter two at least, and the first if possi 
ble, present little surprises that would lend the dignity and 
magnificence compatible with au epoch-marking event in tiie 
history of a nation which has just stepped up on the. pedestal of 
a world Power. Then, too, other spheres of interest—the dec 
orations, the illumiation, and the fireworks — presented the 
greatest latitude, and the men planning to turn the city on the 





MISS VANDERLIP, SISTER OF 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF THE TREASURY. 
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Potomac into a realm of light and life and color were quick to 
seize the opportunities. For instance, individual patriotism, 
upon which at former inaugurations largely rested the respon- 
sibility for enmeshing the city in a tangle of shields and fes- 
toons and bunting, found a helper in a committee which pur- 
nased 5,000 good-sized flags and placed one in every window on 
Pennsylvania Avenue between the Capitol and the W bite House. 

President McKinley himself contributed his share to the 
ynucopia of surprises by delaying his decision relative to a 
iooted point of official eti- 
uette which had not pre- 
ented itself for more than a 
suarter of a century previ- 
usly. The present chief ex- 
cutive is the first official 
ince the days of Grant who 
1as been an occupant of the 
White House for two success- 
ve terms, and the question 
arly arose as to whom he 
vould select to occupy the 
lace in the Presidential car- 





iage usually filled by the MRS. H. C. HANSBROUGH, WIFE 
es chief nim atntvntin OF THE SENATOR FROM 
euiring chie gis ' NORTH DAKOTA. 


Many solutions of the prob- 

+m were open to President McKiniey. He might follow prece- 
lent and ride with the chairman of the inauguration ; he might 
nvite the new Vice-President tu take the vacant place in the 
juipage of “state ; or he might ride unattended. The question 
vas not of great moment, to be sure, but fortunately for public 
uriosity President McKinley held the matter in abeyance long 
nougb to have it become a fruitful field for speculation. 

One of the really commendable features of the present in- 
wuguration is found in the presence of great delegations from 
early all the principal institutions of learning in the country. 
'he public may be inclined to frown on some of the pranks of 
ollege boys, but there is no doubt that these buoyant young 
men, with their health and high spirits, their flaunting colors, 
ind their indescribable ‘ yells,” have the ability to impart to 
the big parade an element of vitality which has never been so 
adequately supplied. Then, too, the bringing to Washington 
of some of the smaller war-vessels is another happy innovation. 
(here are thousands of spectators in attendance at every in- 
auguration who find in the sight of the blue-jackets from Uncle 
Sam's sea-fighters, as they swing up Pennsylvania Avenue, the 
most attractive feature of the entire programme, and it is 
easy to imagine how interest is enhanced by the opportunity to 
see the picturesque sailormen in the environment of their float- 
ing fortresses. 

The crowds and the weather—these are the problems which 
only the dawn of an inauguration day can solve, and the great- 
est of these is the weather. For his first inauguration President 
McKinley had the prettiest of days, with the temperature in 
the neighborhood of forty. Garfield and Hayes were both fa- 
vored with clear skies when they took the oath of office, and to 
President Cleveland, on the occasion of his first inauguration, 
Providence granted so balmy a day that ‘ Cleveland weather ” 
became proverbial. At the second Cleveland oath - taking, 
however, the mercury dropped below thirty, and the raw, chill 
wind also brought hail and snow. A steady down-pour of rain 
dampened the ardor of the spectators of the Harrison inaugura- 
tion, just as it did on the occasion of President Lincoln’s second 
installation as chief magistrate. 

One of the most serious consequences of discourtesy by the 
elements on March 4th is that it deprives the spectators of part 
of the show which many of 
them have traveled thou- 
sands of miles to witness. 
The hall in the Capitol, it is 
well known, is not large 
enough to accommodate all 
the officials and dignitaries 
entitled to places of vantage 
at an inauguration, much less 
any of the sovereign Amer- 
ican citizens who form the 
major part of the audience 
when the ceremony is held in 
the open air. 

Indeed, the House of Rep- 
: resentatives balked in mak- 
‘ng an appropriation for this year’s inauguration, by reason of 

he impossibility, in former years, of all the Representatives 
linding seats. Under these circumstances, Presidents have been 

ery loath to disappoint the people. Grover Cleveland deliv- 
ved his second inaugural address standing bareheaded in a bliz- 
id, and President’ Harrison took the oath of office under an 
mbrella. “President McKirley’s physician, however, advised 
im at the time of bis recovery from his recent attack of grip 
ot to attempt to speak in the Open air save under the most 
uspicious circumstances. 

That weeping skies spoil the big parade goes without saying, 

id manifestly this is the direst of calamities, for to the great 

ajority of the spectators this gigantic procession represents 
ie chief attraction ofthe day. For days these people have 
een gatheriig from every Hook and corner in the land ; travel- 

ig in dusty; stuffy. railroad trains ; sleeping cooped up in botel 
oms litti®larger than closets ; eating where and what they 

‘ay—and thissunburst of life and color and music is the mag- 
et which pag: awit them to the city of magnificent distances. 
Never Be A cifcumstances is more than a very small per- 
centage of te visitors able to'see the President take the oath of 
office, and a®mere handful get near enough to the stand to hear 
his address. & : 

One of, the:ircumstances which early impressed Grand’ Mar- 
shall-GeneratF> Vi"Greene and the other officials in charge of 
this year’s parade.was. “found in the number of Governors of 
Slates who, at the very outset, signified their intention of jour- 
heying to Washington with their staffs. Many of the organiza- 
tions which were early assigned to prominent places in the line 
are old favorites with the American people. Prominent in the 
list is the famous Marine Band, the nation’s pet musical organ- 
ization. This band, which plays at the inaugural ball as wel) 





MRS M. C. OLMSTED, WIFE OF 
IHE REPRESENTATIVE FROM 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


, a musician of note ; 


as heads the parade, is peculiarly the President’s own since it 
is immediately subject to his personal orders, and invariably 
plays at the receptions and state-dinners at the White House. 

The selection of Troop A, of Cleveland, as the personal escort 
to the President is one that found general favor, for most of 
those who witnessed the first McKinley inaugural pageant re- 
meinbered how the dashing cavalrymen, resplendent in the 
most brilliant of uniforms and mounted on spirited black 
horses, added to the gayety of the scene four years ago. The 
crack cavalry company from the Ohio metropolis is composed 
largely of President McKinley’s personal friends, and for the 
same reason a delicate compliment was conveyed by the action 
of the chief executive in selecting as a further escort the sur- 
viving members of the regiment in the ranks of which he fought 
during the Civil War. 

Each four years the inaugural ball, the nation’s greatest 
public social function, expands in proportions and attendance 
as well as in magnificence, 
and assuredly the opening 
gala-event of the new century 
affords no exception in this 
regard. The committees in 
charge of the ball-reception 
this year early manifested 
their confidence in a large at- 
tendance by contracting for 
the erection of 11,000 hat and 
coat boxes in the temporary 
checking-rooms as receptacles 
for the wraps of those in at- 





tendance, and by guarantee- MRS. J. M. THURSTON, WIFE 
i . siete mt : OF THE SENATOR FROM 
ing to a caterer 4,000 supper NEBRASKA. 


orders at one dollar per plate, 
although at no previous inaugural ball in history have more 
than about 2,500 persons patronized the banquet-room. 

The decoration of the monster Pension Building for the 
present ball, too, is likely to be remembered long after other 
similar ornamentation has forgotten. Almost every 
possible scheme of adornment has been tried in the big build- 
ing, with its vast open court and gigantic pillars. A decorative 
scheme composed almost exclusively of flags and bunting was 
once introduced, and then again huge banks and festoons of 
greenery were relied upon, but never before was there intro- 
duced so novel a plan as that for this function, wherein gold is 
the predominating tint, and provides the most effective of 
backgrounds for the ladies’ gowns, which, after all, constitute 


been 


one of the chief charms of the inaugural ball. Many new 
queens of official society, by the way. reign at this greatest of 


receptions—women such as the ‘‘ Bride of the Senate,” Mrs. 
Hansbrough, the wife of the Senator from North Dakota and 
that other bride, Mrs. Thurston, the wife 
of the Nebraskan wearer of the toga ; Mrs. Olmsted, who has 
lately entertained so lavishly in Washington ; and members of 
the younger coterie, such as Miss Vanderlip, the popular sister 
of the Assistant Seer etary,of the Treasury. 

The only visitors to the national capital at this inauguration 
season who can consistently return home disappointed are those 
who expected to witness the great sight at a lesser monetary 
expenditure than has been necessary in previous years. It has 
been truthfully said that the cost of living in Washington in- 
creases every year, and it might be claimed with equal justice 
that the drain upon the pocket-books of sight-seers, has grown 
proportionately. The careful official supervision this year of 
entertainment privileges of all kinds has doubtless resulted in 
the elimination of some forms of genteel robbery heretofore 
practiced upon tourists, but others have popped up in their 
place, so that it is doubtful if the sight-seer can carry home 
much more money than in former years. 

As a case in point, it may be noted that the authorities have 
this year refused to permit the side-tracking of sleeping-cars for 
use as temporary abodes by tourists, and thus the wayfarers 
are compelled to seek a hotel or overcrowded boarding-house, 
where, even with two or three persons sharing a room, a charge 
of from three to ten dollars per person is made. Committees of 
citizens have erected grand-stands upon which seats for viewing 
the parade bave sold at prices ranging from fifty cents to five 
dollars, but the property-owners with desirable windows have 
not been so lenient, and in many instances prices ranging from 
thirty-five to fifty dollars were asked for the privilege of peep- 
ing through a pane of glass not.more than a yard square. Car- 
riage rates also were fixed in advance ,by. the city authorities, 
but inasmuch as certain kinds of vehicles were authorized to 
charge twenty dollars for a trip to and from the inaugural ball, 
it will be seen that no excessive economy was enforced. here. 

WaLpon Fawcett. 


The Wreck of the 
Transport ‘*‘ McPherson,”’ 


THE United States transport McPherson seems to have been 
moving under an unlucky star since it gave up its old and emi- 
nently staid and conventional course of life as an ocean liner 
under the name of the Obdam and was re-baptized and put on 
duty as a government vessel in the West Indian service after 
a large amount of money had been spent in alterations. On 
August 2d, 1900, the McPherson had a narrow escape from total 
destruction. She went ashore off Fortune Island, of the Ba- 
hama group, with about 420 men and officers of the Fifth 
Infantry on board. All were landed safely, and three days 
later the McPherson herself was floated off without any serious 
damage and resumed her course. But a second mishap oc- 
curred to the vessel on February 4th, which resulted more dis- 
astrously. 

At six o’clock in the morning, in a dense fog, the transport 
struck on a lava shore thirteen miles from Matanzas. Lighters 
and tugs were dispatched from that city and Havana, and a 
portion of the army supplies on board was saved. But the 
same night a fierce western gale pounded the vessel, driving 
her further on the rocks and staving big holes in the bottom. 
By Tuesday morning it was deemed unsafe to keep the passen-. 
gers longer on board. Breeches- buoys were rigged. Mrs. 
Powell, wife of Colonel James W. Powell, of the United States 


Army, was the first to make the trip to the shore. She was 
followed by the other ladies and by the officers and detachments 
of the Seventh Cavalry and Second Artillery, all reaching land 
safely through the heavy surf. 

It is more than doubtful if the fine transport can be saved. 
Her commander is Captain Edward Hendricks, a graduate of 
the United States Naval Academy. He is a competent, cool 


and self-possessed officer, to whom no blame attaches. 


His First Inauguration Day. 


I PELT a wish to see the man 
For whom I cast my vote, 

So I put on my Sunday best, 
With a rose-bud in my coat, 
Saw to it that the old gray mare 

Had extra oats and hay, 
And took the cars to Washington 
Inauguration day. 


I saw a troop of coldiers tall 
All bronzed with tropic tan; 

I saw a group. and in its midst 
A grave and modest man. 

Beneath the windy skies of March 
He stood in simple black, 

No stars or crosses on his breast, 
No ermine at his back. 


The warden of the starry flag, 
The guardian of the free, 

The friend alike of North and South 
Is plain as you and me. 

But there is something in his smile 
And earnest, thoughtful mien 

That crowns him with a nobler grace 
Than any king or queen. 


The glory of the stars and stripes 
He alwaye keeps in view, 
But would not be a bit too proud 
To smoke a pipe with you, 
I stepped right up to give his hand 
A hearty shake, 
“I'm mighty glad to see you here 
Inauguration day!" 


and say, 


MINNA IRVING. 


What Cuba Must Do! 


(Continued from page 194.) 


If such a course be not taken, there will be a tremendous 
pressure brought to bear by interested foreigners as soon as the 
Cubans have a gove-nment end a legislature of their own. 
There are so many millions involved that every thoughtful 
man will be able to understand what pressure can be brought 
to bear on the average Cuban legislator. If these bonds were 
once recognized as a valid debt of Cuba it is easy to see how it 
might prejudice the United States, and before the question of 
liquidating the bonds was solved affairs might reach the stage 
of serious complication. 

A debt of such magnitude would place Cuba in a situation 
that it could not become very prosperous. <A prosperous neigh- 
bor is a good neighbor. Any complication that would prevent 
Cuba from being such a neighbor would be a calamity deeply 
feltin this country. Andany moveby a foreign Power in viola- 
tion of what we conceive to be the true intent of our Monroe 
doctrine would surely be regarded as evidence of a hostile 
spirit. Prevention must be found in the kind of constitution 
and government that the Cubans, with our aid and advice, pro- 
vide for themselves, 
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For Nervous Headache. 


Usk HoasForp’s ACID PHOSPHATE. 
Dr. F. A. RoBERTs, Waterville, Me., says: “It is of great 
benefit in nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia, and neuralgia.” 








Health Giving 
qualities to infants are contained in every can of Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. ‘‘It saved the baby’s life” 
is the message received from thousands of mothers. Eagle 
stands first. 


ABBotTT’s, the Original Angostura Bitters, braces you for the 
day’s duties—composes the nerves and fits you for rest at night. 
Get the genuine. At druggists’. 


A Craving. 


NaTurRE Hints TO Us oF Foop TuHat Is NEEDED. 


Ir is interesting to know that food alone, if of the right kind, 
will surely cure most diseases, 

A young lady in Corry, Penn., was seriously ill as the result 
of two serious falls, and from overwork, was an invalid for five 
years. Shesays: ‘It was impossible to‘gain strength. I bad 
to lie down most of every afternoon whether I had company, 
work, or pleasure I wanted ever'sd miich to enjoy. 

‘*Two months ago I began using Grape-Nuts Food and ex- 
perienced a gain in strength at once. In less than a week I did 
not require more than an” hour's rest, and now when I have 
eaten my dinner, of which Grape-Nuts forms the most part, I 
am not obliged to go to bed, but go to work or play instead. I 
am always hungry for Grape-Nuts, for they satisfy some crav- 
ing I can scarcely define. 

‘* A friend of mine is nursing a five-months old baby; she is 
iuordinately fond of Grape-Nuts Food, but found it necessary 
to forego the luxury of the usual amount because it increased 
the flow of milk so much as to cause discomfort.” 

Name can be given by Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 
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THE FAMOUS MARINE BAND, WHICH ATTENDS ALL THE PRESIDENT’S FUNCTIONS. 


THE MAGNIFICENT COURT OF HONOR THROUGH WHICH THE INAUGURAL PROCESSION PASSES. 


TROOP A, THE PERSONAL ESCORT OF PRESIDENT MCKINLEY AT HIS SECOND INAUGURATION, 


THE SECOND INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT [icKINLEY. 


WASHINGTON, THE CENTRE OF NATIONAL INTEREST AND OF POPULAR ENTHUSIASM.—[SeE Pace 202.) 
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The Inauguration of a New Policy 


MARKED THE OPENING OF A NEW YEAR, OF 
SUCCESS IN THE ORDINARY DEPARTMENT OF 


The Prudential 


This Most Modern and Liberal Policy is 
A PLAIN AND SIMPLE PROMISE TO PAY 


It Contains. No Confusing Technicalities 






















3 Varieties of Plans—Whole Life, Limited Payment Life and Endowment. 
Cost Low—May be paid for Annually, Semi-Annually, or Quarterly. 


SOME OF THE BENEFITS 


Incontestable—After one year. 

Non-Forfeitable—After first annual premium is paid. 

Liberal Cash Dividends—At periods selected. 

Cash Loans—May be used to pay premiums if desired. 

Grace in Payment of Premium—No interest charged. 

Extended Insurance—Automatically prevents lapse. 

Paid-up Insurance—Protecting the policy-holder’s interests. 

Annual Cash Surrender Values—Amounts plainly written in policy. 








Instalment Privilege—Providing yearly income for beneficiary if desired. 
Trust Fund Privilege—Affords secure investment for proceeds of policy. 
Payment of Claims Immediately upon the receipt of satisfactory proofs of death. 








AGES 16 to 65 
AMOUNTS $1,000 to $100,000 











FULL PARTICULARS AND SAMPLE POLICY AT 
YOUR AGE GLADLY MAILED FREE ON 
REQUEST TO 







PRUDENTIAL , 


HAS THE / hes 
STRENGTH OF ee 


|, SIBRALTAR 
| per yr © 







THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
Co. OF AMERICA 


ADDRESS DEPT. S 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 
HOME OFFICE, Newark, N.J. 
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AT BUFFALO” 





Are the words of an old song. 


They come into great play in 1901, 


for the 


whole world 
them, and of course the whole 


is singing 


world will travel by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


as they reach Buffalo from every 


direction. 


These lines are the New 


York Central, Boston & Albany, 


| Michigan Central, Lake Shore, Big 
| Four, Pittsburg & Lake Erie, and 


| Lake Erie & Western Railways. 


For a copy of the New York Central's Pan American Exposition 
P3 p 


Folder, 


‘* Four-Track Series’ 


No. 15, send a postage stamp to 


George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York Central 


Railroad, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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lf you desire to make a reputation as an expert cocktail mixer, 
buy the "Club" brand, follow directions, and your friends will wonder 


where you gained the art. 


Many a cocktai! you have drunk and com- 


plimented your host for his art of mixing—the truth is you had a 


Club Cocktail.’ 
it just as well, 


It merely required a little ice to coo! it, 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Youcan do 


G. F. HEUS8LEIN & BRO., 


HARTFORD. 


NEW YORK. 








$13,000,000] 


IN DIVIDENDS. 


qual, according to the last census, to practically 
‘10 for each family in the United States, was dis- 
rsed by the mines and mining industries of our 
‘ntry during the past year (1900), and of those 

, eceiving these Enurmous Dividends 


‘ver 2,000 were Paid by Us 


ng stockholders in the several dividend paying 
nes of which we are the sole fiscai agents, and 
ich we have financed during the year, the 


Highest Being 35° Lowest 12° 


‘the amount invested in the stocks, and a much 
"ser ratio of profit on their cash market value at 
le present time should any one desire to sell. 
Our Pamphlets of Working Mines, first 
eke and dividend payers, latest reports 
;OOKLET ABOUT OURSELVES . ex- 
plaining in detail our successful Plan of 
Securing for our customers the large 
Profits of legitimate mining investments 
w ith the risk of loss practically obviated, 
also COMBINATION ORDER BLANK 
which divides the investment among 
dividend payers and first issues, insuring 
largeand regular income, will of in- 
terest to investors desiring more than 
usual returns for surplus funds, mailed 
free with explana ory letter on 1 equest, 


DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
66 BROADWAY & 17 NEW ST., NEW YORK. 


CLEVELAND; The Cuyahoga Building, 
Boston: International Trust Co. Bl 
PHILADELPHIA: The Betz Building, 
Cuicaco: The Fisher Building. 

St. Louis: The Security Buil 
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LONDON 


Short Sea Trips 








of two to five days’ duration, 
are offered by the 


TO 
Norfolk, Va. 

Old Point Comfort, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 
Washington, D. C. 
Steamers sail daily except Sunday from 


Pier 26, North River, foot of Beach Street, 
| New York. 


accommodations, $13.00 and upwards. 
For full inf-rmation applv to 
OLD DOMINION STEASISHIP CO., 
81 Beach Street, New York, N. Y. . 
H. B. WALKER, Traf. Mgr. J. J. BROWN. G. P. A. 


j S RONCHI 
BROWNS thocies 
fe ae, Preparation for colds, coughs, 
MRS. S. A. WATSON, Temperance Lecturer. 


* Pre-eminently the best.’’ 
REV. BY WARD BEECHER. 

















OLD DOMINION LINE 








Tickets, including meals and stateroom | 


» PISO'S CURE FOR 


i ——-sGURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAIL 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
Ve] in time. Sold by druggists. 


-“ CONSUMPTION 








IN GREENLAND. 
‘* Dip you sleep well last night ?” 
** No; the baby woke me up every three or 
four weeks.” —/udge. 


Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup will rid you of a 
eold more quickly than any other known remedy 
Don't let a cold go as it comes ; for you may en 
danger your life. Price 25 cents 








CHICAGO AND FLORIDA LIMITED. 

Tak Louisville and Nashville R.R., together with its 
connecting lines, has inaugurated a wide vestibuled, 
steam heated, gas lighted train, running through 
solid daily, between Chicago, Thomasville, Ga., Jack 
sonville and St. Augustine, Fla., with dining-car 
service for all meals en route. The schedule of this 
train is faster than ever made before between 
Chicago and Florida, and gives the tourists of the 
Northwest the same advantages heretofore provided 
solely for the tourists from the Northeast. Write 
Cc. L. Stone, General Passenger Agent. Louisville and 
Nashville R. R., Louisville, Ky., for descriptive 
matter concerning the train. 


Tue Sohmer Piano is recognized by the music 
loving public as one of the best in the world. Visit 
the warerooms, Sohmer Building, 170 Fifth Avenue, 
before buying elsewhere. 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WINnsLow'’s Soors- 
ING SYRUP should always be used for children teeth 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 


all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for | 


diarrhea 





FLORIDA LIMITED. 


THE STANDARD TRAIN OF THE PRESENT DATE 


12:40 NOON, THE 


First to leave New York (daily except Sunday) 
via Pennsylvania Railroad and Southern Railway 
First arriving St. Augustine. First in every re 
spect. Two other fast trains daily by the South 
ern Railway. Drawing - room, compartment 
through ; dining car service. New York offices. 271 
and 1185 Broadway Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern 
Passenger Agent 


Time, said Franklin, is the stuff of life 
phone service saves time. Verb. sap 
Manhattan from $60 a year 
Company, 15 Dey, 111 West Thirty-eighth. 


Tele- 


Rates in 


Dr. SieGert’s Angostura Bitters, 
American tonic for weak people 


great South 


See that your hotel-keeper has Cook's Imperial 
Extra Dry Champagne on his menu. It has no su- 
perior. 


TO THE DEAF.—A rich lady, cured of her deaf- 
ness and noises in the head by Dr. Nicholson's Arti- 
ficial Ear Drums, gave $25,000 to his institute, so 
that deaf people unable to procure the Ear Drums 
may have them free. Address No. L. 894, the Nich- 
olson Institute, 780 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


THE superior service between New York and Bos- 
ton via the Springfield Line of the Boston and Albany 
Railroad is worthy of notice. Theirtrains leave either 
city at 9:00 a Mm. 12:00 noon, 4:00 P. m., and 11:00 P. 
mM. An excellent dinner is served in dining-car on the 
4:00 Pp. M train 


Use BROWN’'S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar. 


VIN MARIANI 
World Famous Mariani Tonic 


Written endorsements from more 


than 8,000 physicians. Never has 


anything received such high recog- 
nition from the medical profession, 


All Druggists. Refuse Substitutes, 


BEST FOR THE 
BOWELS 


If you haven't a regular, healthy movement of the 
bowcls every day, you're sick, or will be. Keep your 
bowels open, and be well. Force,in the shape of 
violent physic or pill poison.is dangerous. The 
smoothest, easiest, most perfect way of keeping the 
bowels clear and clean is to take 







CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent. Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe. 10c, , Oe Write 
for free sample, and booklet on health. Address 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. 322a 


‘KEEP YOUR BLOOD GLEAN 








Primary, Secondary or Tertiary Blood Poison 
Permanently Cured. You can he treated at home under 
same guaranty. If you have taken mercury, iodide potash, 
and still have aches and pains, Mucus Patches in Mouth, 
Sore Throat, Pimples, Copper Colored Spots, Uicers on 
any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows falling out, write 


COOK REMEDY CoO. 


374 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Wi. for proofs of cures. Cap- 


New York Telephone | 
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ita! $500,000 We solicit the most obstinate cases. We have | 


| cured the worst cases in 15 to 35 days. 100-pageBookFree, | 
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A Fashionable 
Migration 
to California 


Every winter, to enjoy 


Ooo 


lawn fétes, balls and novel 
entertainments of the 
Smart set. 


Lavish hospitality here 
creates a metropolitan 
atmosphere in semi-tropic 
gardens. 

Persons you like to meet— 
in resort hotels and on 
the California Limited, daily, 
Chicago to Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, via 
Santa Fe Route. 


For illustrated pamphlets, address 


Office 


Passenyget 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
CHICAGO. 


General 
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Beeman’ Si 
~~ The 
Original 

















! 
= Gum 
(Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. , 
{ All Others Are Imitations. 
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VISITING 5c 


CARDS init 
Order filled day received 


paid 

name and address, latest style. 

Not obtainable elsewhere at twice the p_ ice. Special in 
ducements to Agents. Booklet“ CARD STYLE” FREE! 
E. J, SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG, CO., Dept. 17, St. Louis, Mo, 


SEND NO MONEY 


Until you have seen and tested our watch, 
We sell at Factory Price at © e-Half and 
less than what you have tg pay elsewhere. 
Our watches are fitted wi” the unequalled 
im. 17 Jeweled Special La Med, or 1 jewel 
Waltham or Elgin Movement, known 
the world over D 20 YEARS 
WARRANTED 20 YE 

Case is hunting solid gold pattern 
A engraving, extra 14 karat gold 
. ‘ od enough for a railroad 








A president. Speeial Offer ter the 
4 next 60 days: Send your address 
¥ and we willsend watch C. 0. D 
Cigay with privilege or full examina- 
\ tion. Call in any expert and if 
fonnd perfectly satisfactory and 
y the best watch ever offered for such 
a price pay $5.75 and express charg- 
@8, otherwise not one cent. Es 
2.00 chain for next 30 days with every 
watch. State if Ladies or Gents watch is wanted. Write at once as 
we may not advertise this watch at this price aguin. Catalogue free 
Excelsior Watch Co., 238 Central Bank Bldg.,C 
all DRUG HA‘’R- 
ITS. ONLY PER- 


MORPH I N E FECT, PAINLESS, 


HOME CURE KNOWN. TRIAL SAMPLE FREE. 
@l. JAMES SOCIETY, 1181 Broadway, NEW YORS 


and Liquor Habit cured in 10 
to 20 days, No pay till cured. 
Write DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 
Dept. [. 4, Lebanon, Ohio. 


PILES 


mailed free. 





LAUDANDOM, ana 








Sure cure, gus relief, sample 
treatment of our Red Cross Pile 
and Fistulae Cure and Book 
Rea Bros. Co., Dept 1, Minneapolis, Minn. 





for BLOOD and SKIN. Cures Eezemaand all Skin 
ECZ EMA Diseases, At druggistsor sent by express prepaid. 
CURE 5 0:.$i, i602. $1.50. Eezema Cure Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


F YourChildren Cured of Bed- 
A wetting. Sample Free, Dr. 
F. E.MAY, Bloomington, Lil, 


4 OR NO PAY. 


OEAFNESS#: 


WM mare CO. TROY.RY. 
a co LCOS 











BUY THEM. 





BEAUTIFUL FORM 


GUARANTEED. 


A Chest Developer 
THAT DEVELOPS. 
SAFE. SURE. 
* Beautiful booklet mailed showing 
ay & prmey developed Form on 

receipt of 2c. to pay postage. 
THE MADAME TAXIS TOILET 
DEPT. co. CHICAGO, ILL. 












PERMANENT. 





















A BIGGER HOUSE. 


MAMMA RAT—“‘ No use talking, children ; we’ve got to move to Chicago and get a larger flat.” 





Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 
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WHEN YOU ORDER 


Baker's 
Chocolate 


| 










IT BEARS 
OUR 
TRADE -MARE. 


Under the _ deci- 
sions of the U. S. 
Courts no other 
Chocolate is entitled 
to be labeled or sold 
as ‘*Baker’s Choco- 
late.” 


TRADE-MARK. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited, 
Established 1780. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1900. 
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Throat Ease 
. Breath, 








These Cigars are manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
money. Send for booklet and particulars. 


CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 





eJlornel 
Constable AC 


Dress Fabrics. 


Plain and ag | Crépes, Silk and Wool 


Baréges, Veilings, Silk Warp 
Tienriettas, Mousseline, 
Taffetas. 


Thin Dress Fabrics 


for House and Evening Wear. 


New Colorings. 


| Soaatonny AS 19th 


NEW YORK. 





“Pocket Kodak 
Portraiture” 


is the title of a daintily printed and 
instructive booklet about home picture 





| the Kodak Préss. 
_are all from the Kodak of Mr. 
| Rudolf EicKkemeyer, Jr., 
' and include a number of his most 
charming studies of child life. ree 


at the Kodak dealers’ or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


3 Foreign Travel 


Limited number of youn 
Egypt. Greece, Constantinople, 
Address Miss WELDON, “The oorings,” 
All kinds kept in stock 


BLANK BOOK and made to order by 


FINDLER & WIBEL, 
| 121 Nassau Street, New York. 





ladies. 
taly, Spain, ete. 
oward, Pa. 














WAS AWARDED ONLY 









Silk and Wool and All Wool Tissues, | 


taking, which has just been issued by | 
The illustrations | 












GOLD MEDAL OVER 
ALL COMPETITORS AT 
PARIS EXPOSITION. 










PIERCE VAPOR LAUNCHES 


Safe, oT and Guaranteed. No 
fire. oS Government Inspection. 
CABIN LA UNCHES and ROW 
"BOATS. Send for catalogue. 
ee PIERCE ENGINE CO., 
ia Box, Racine Junction, Wisconsin 


do drink, 
aa 


“ wne® 


‘¢ To our grand patron, called Good-fel- 
lowship, 

Whose livery all our people hereabout 

Are clad in.” 












10 years old, aged 
by time, 
- not artificially. 









y 
Green Label. 


AT ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS 





Phila. & New York, 
ESTABLISHED 1793, 














Grand Central Station, 





New York. 


The president of one of the great univer- 
sities of New York says of it: 

“Permit me to congratulate the company 
upon the marvelous transformation of Grand 
Central Station. I did not suppose there was 
any wand that had sufficient magic to bring 
out of the old station anything of such perfect 
adaptability and beauty.” 

This new palace, located in the very heart 
of the metropolis, is the New York terminal 
station of all the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


No wonder so many travel by this route. These 
lines comprise the New York Central, Boston 
& Albany, Michigan Central, Lake Shore, Big 
Four, Pittsburg & Lake Erie, and Lake Erie 
& Western Railways. 














Copy of the Illustrated Catalogue of the ‘‘ Four-Track Series,” 
New York Central’s books of travel and education, will be sent 


free, post paid, to any address on receipt of a postage stamp, by 
George H. Daniels General Passenger Agent New York Central 
Railroad, Grand Central Station, New York. 

















Why not fill 
ple, heal 






hasn't been done yet. 
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free, which tells you all 
boats and 














our life with sim- 
1 pleasures ? 


A Truscott = 
nc. | 


Simple, Safe, Reliable, Speedy. ~ 
It may be pcssib'e to build # 
better and sater boats, but it 


We send a completely ilius- 
trated catalogue and price list 4 


Why Truscott Boats Excel. 


Truscott Boat Mfg. Co., j 
ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 
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THE “SOHMEK” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 


db A 


small price. Gr 
vention of the Age. 


tured. No wo 





— = Tk. In 
‘*Booklet No. 1” giving fall ASL ETT mailed, 1 


, — 
Se- at their own homes 


for this 
In- 


ityand fort were. 
and comfort to the 
rthiess salves 
by Amel Sag It does 


te! 
immedi- 


seer GO 114 Brody scar 6th St Me. 


—— 





PIANOS 


LONDON (ENCLAND). 





THE LANCHAM Portland 


Sohmer Building, 9°" rcaalesroom | ed situation at top o 


Sth Avo., cor. 22d St. Yo rk. 





Place, Unriva: 
it Street. A favorite hote' 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 





Best Line to aes and the West—New York Central. 
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is Universally 


High Quality, 


Accorded the Preterence on account of its 
Economy and Delicious Taste. 
Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time. 
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BALLANTINE BREW 
Absolute uniformity and the high- 


est degree of skill in every process 
from the grain to the boitk 
India Pale Ale, 
XXX Canada Malt Ale, 
Old Burton Ale, 
Porter, Brown Stout, Half and 


On Draught or in Bottles. 
BALLANTINE & SONS, Newark, N. J. 


Washington, New York. 


Half 


44 Cedar St , cor. 


Handsomely 


THE RESORTER i 
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ur months: 25 cts ; 
te 


eight months: 5JVcts. Send two- 
NewYork, 13 Astor Place. | 


- 


amp for specimen copy. 





50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 





TRADE Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopyvRiGuHTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly coytidential. Handbook on Patents 
nt free. Oldest agence y for securing patents. 
‘P itents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
pecial notice, without charge, in the 


"Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year: four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers. 


MUNN & C0,3618ro2dvay, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. 






WASHINGTON. 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 


THE next Pennsylvania Railroad three-day person 
ally -conducted tour to Washington. D. C., leaves 
Thursday. February 2ist. The rate. $14 50 from New 
York, $11.50 from Philadelphia, with proportionate 
rates from other points, covers transportation for the 
round trip, meals en route, trausfer of passenger and 
ordinary baggage to hotel, two days’ accommodations 
at the Arlington, Normandie, Riggs. or Ebbitt House, 
services of experienced tourist agent and chaperon 





in short, every item of necessary expense during the | 


entire trip 

For accommodations at Willard’s. Regent 
politan, or National Hotel, $2.50 less. Side trips to 
Mount Vernon, Richmond, Old Point Comfort, and 
Norfolk at greatly reduced rates 

All tickets good for ten days, with special hotel 
rates after expiration of hotel coupons 

For itineraries and full information apply to ticket 
agents: Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 
4 Court Street, Brooklyn ; or address George W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Sta 
tion, Philadelphia, 


Metro- 


FLORIDA. 


Two Weeks’ Tour VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
Tue second Pennsylvania Railroad tour of the 
season to Jacksonville, allowing two weeks in Flor- 


ida, will leave New York and Philadelphia Febru- 


| uary 19th. 


Excursion tickets, including railway transporta- 
tion, Pullman accommodations (one berth), and 
meals en route in both directions while traveling on 
the special train, will be sold at the following rates ; 
New York, $50.00 ; Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Balti 
more, and Washington, $48 00; Pittsburg, $53.00, 
and at proportionate rates from other points 

For tickets, itineraries, and other information 
apply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent at 1196 Broad- 
way, New York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn ; 789 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; B. Courlaender, Jr., 
Passenger Agent Baltimore District, Baltimore, 
Md.; Colin Studds, Passenger Agent Southeastern 
District, Washington, D C.; Thomas E. Watt, Pas- 
senger Agent Western District, Pittsburg, Penn.: or 
to George W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 

Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia 
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GREAT 


WESTERN 
Champagne 
Only 
Gold Medal 


Helpful 


A tonical stimulant to 
the weak and weary is 


Hunter 


Baltimore 


Rye 


It Cheers 
Comforts 
awarded to any Refreshes 
American Champagne Strengthens 
at the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1000. because it is always 
PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., Ya ery A 
Sole Makers, Rheims, N. Y. LANAHANG Rich 
Sold by all Respectable Wine Dealers, Mellow 
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Class Cafésand by Jobbers. 


Sold até First \ 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 

















CLYDE)! —., 
LINE 


Only Direct Water Route from 
BOSTON, PROVIDENCE and 


NEW YORK 


to CHARLESTON and 
JACKSONVILLE 


FLORIDA 



















Ferry's Seeds are 
known the country over as 
the most reliable Seeds that 
can be bought Don't save 6 
nickel on cheap seeds and lose @ 
dollar on the harvest 

1901 Seed Annual free, 
D. M. FERRY & CO.. 
Detroit, Mich 











Perfection Air Mattresses 


FOR ~ CAMP ~ YACHT ~ HOME ~ HOSPITAL 
NON-ABSORBENT, HYGIENIC. ODORLESS. 


When deflated can be rolled into 


small package for storage or transportation 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue with Prices 


Mechanical Fabric Co. 


PROVIDENCE RI 








Chicago 


St Louis | 


The 
handiest 
and best way fo 
handle a panis 
by the handle. 
The 

handiest and best 
route between the 










Lackawanna | 
Railroad | 
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- T.E.CLARKE, 
GEN'L SUPERINTENDENT. 


ies 










- 429 Broadway NY.|103 Adams St.Chi. 
289 "But Street, ; ‘Broadway & OliveSt, 






Magara Falls 


nS 


S Ma 


FOR INFORMATION, RATES ETC., 
_ ADDRESS © 


alo. | St. Louis. 
at ee palin York: 














80 PAGE BOOK 


Fast Modern Steamships and Ex- 


EA 


. ang *tlow to Get tN ONE 
cellent Service $3 Three Sailings a aud Rony 
o 
Week from New York, Affording "Dept. 466,40 W. 22d St., N'Y. City 





Rail Connections to all Southern 





Resorts. Leslie’s Bureau of Resort-Travel 
Will furnish trustworthy information relating to Winter 
Resorts: their hotels, rates, etc., and the best routes by 


WM. P. CLYDE & CO., Gen’l Agts. 
THEO. G. EGER, G. M. ss aeipishiin 


19 State Street, New York | age (10 cents 


which such resorts are reached here is no charge for 
Inquiries should be accompanied by post- 


addressed to 


and be 








| Leslie’s Bureau of Resort- Travel. 





Advertise in Leslic’s Weekly. 
jUARANTEED TO CURE 


The Most Obstinate Diseases. 
A MOST REMARKABLE INVENTION. 


Recommended by noted physicians, and thousan 
l use ve Je stify to the wonderful resuits obtain 
by usi-.g the new 13 style Quaker ‘Thermal Bath Cabinet. 
Every heme sboune have one for bathing purposes. Seated 
within the Cabinet, ciouds of hot air and vapor surround the entire 
body, giving a hot vapor bath which opens the millions of skin 
pores, sweats out of the system ail impure salto, acids and poison- 
ous matter which, if retained, overwork the vital organs and cause 








dis ase debility and sluggishness, Keeps the body absolutely clean 
inwardiy and « utwardly, vigorous and healthy without medicine. 
No more bath-tubs or doctors’ bills, 

¢ URES A HARD COLD WITH ONE BATH, 


CLEARS THESKIN, REDUCES OBESIPY, CURES 
RHEL MVATISM, LA GRIPPE, WONEN’S TROUB- 
LES. SLE®PLESSNESs, NEURALGIA, DROPSY, 
WEAKNESS and ALL DISEASES of the NERVES 
and BLOOD, AS WELL AS KIDNEY, URINARY 
AND SKIN TROUBLES. 


All symptoms of la grippe, pneumonia, fevers, 
throat and lung troubles are eee broken up 
and eradicated from the system n one. night. 
THIS Is A GENUINE CABINET WITH A DOOR, 
handsomely made of antiseptic, germ- rienic material, rubber lined Firnily supported by a folding steel 
frame Will last » lifetime.’ We ghs 10 pounds; foids flat in 254 inches space; easily carried. In use it fs an 
air-tight, rub» r-walled bath-room within .tself, amply large for a grown person to ‘comfortably rest ona chair and 
haveat home for 3 cents each allihe cleansing, purifying and invigorating effects of the 
famous Turkish, Russian, Hot Air, Sulphur or Medicated Baths, with no possible canger of 
taking cold or weakening the sys'em 

Dr. L Eaton was xo astonished ot the wonderful cures made by ap freatment that he gave up his practice and 
has already sold over 4 Cabinets. Right Rev. J. CU Hartzell, Rev, G@ . Ragan, LL. D., Chicago recommends them 
highly. as also does U. Senator Hon. Chauncey M Depew, Congressman John J. Lentz, and hundreds of others. 

A. Hagan, afflicted ff. Ki years with rheumatism, was cured in six days. Rev. GN. Barlow, BD. D., agiicted. for 
oars was cured of frightful case of rheumutism, kidney troubles, la grippe, ete. L. B We stbrook, aummictec forty five 
vecrs was cured in three we ks of catarrh, asthma, rheumatism, heart and hedney trouble. A lady in Maysville, 
Mo., Mrs. L. Coen, was cured of woman's troubles, and recommends it a8 a godsend to all suffering ladies, 

Thousands of others te stify to marvelous cures by this Thermal treatment. 

LADIE are enthusiastic over our HEAD AND COMPLEXION STEAMER Attachment, in 
which the head, face and neck are given the same vapor treatment as the bouy, yy out all 
imourities, leaving the skin brilliantly clear, soft as velvet, REMOVES at Ne PLES I ACK- 


HEADS, ERUPTIONS. and is a SURE CURE FOR ECZEMA, SALT RH A TSK IN 
DISEASES, BRONCHITIS, ETC. Mochevs find the Quaker a Sure Cure od aT XC iditaven’ . 


Diseases. 

HOW TO GET ONE.—Every reader who wishes to retain GOOD HEALTH, PREVENT DISEASE, and 
enjoy the most luxtrions baths known should have one of thesé remarkable Cabinets. The price is wonder: 
fally low. only $5 for a Cabinet complete with best stove, vapor cup. valanble formulas for medicated baths and 
ailments and plain directions, and Prof. Gering’s 100-page $2.00 Guide Book to Health and Beauty 
FREE, Head and Face Steaming Attachment, $1 extra. 


9 a! for Valuable Descriptive Book and Testimo- 
DON T FAIL TO WRITE TO- DAY nials from thousands of users, sent FREE, 
r. better still. order a Cabinet. Don't wait, 

You won't be disappointed, for we guarantee every C abinet and cheerfully retund your money, after thirt 
days’ use, if not just as represented. We are a reliable old firm. Capital $100,000.00. Largest manufacturers of Bat 
Cabinets in the world, and ship immediately upon receipt of your order, Don’t fail to send for booklet, as it will 


AGENTS WANTE seo cosso weekly | THE WORLD MANUFACTURING CO., 
2816 World Building, 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 
(Write Quick.) CINCINNATi, O. 


uaker ” 
Write for Booklet Free. 


Above is Our new 1903 style genuine * 


Bath Cabinet 


proof, hyg 


Ne Pxnerience No Capital. Write Quick. 
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WILLIAMS “soap 








If You Aspire to be President, SHAVE! 


T is a curious fact that~nearly every President of the United States has shaved. About every 
President during the past sixty years has used Williams’ Shaving Soap. It might almost be said 
that no one.can hope to be President who does not use Williams’ Shaving Soap. Certainly no 

one can know the luxury of Shaving unless he does, and to know the luxury of shaving with Williams’ 
Shaving Soap—to enjoy its thick, creamy lather—to be free from the risk that lurks in impure and 
‘improperly prepared shaving soap, is almost equal to being President. . 

You may never be President, but you can ‘‘feel like a king” every time you use Williams’ 


Shaving Soap. 


Williams’ Shaving Soaps are the only recognized standard for Shaving, and in the form of Shaving Sticks, 
Shaving Tablets, Shaving Cream, etc., are sold by druggists, perfumers and dealers in Barbers’ Supplies all over the 


world. By mail if your dealer does not supply you. 













WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK, 25c. YANKEE SHAVING SOAP (round or square Tablet), roe. 
LUXURY SHAVING TABLET, 25c. SWISS VIOLET SHAVING CREAM, soc. 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP (Barbers’). Used in thousands of families as a toilet soap. Its delicate, emollient 
qualities make it peculiarly safe and delightful for toilet use. Unequaled for keeping the hands soft, white and smooth. 


Trial Tablet for 2c. stamp; 1 Ib. package (6 round cakes), by mail, 4oc. 


LONDON THE J. B. WILLIAIIS COMPANY ____ presven 


PARIS SYDNEY 







Glastonbury, Conn. 
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